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NEW BOOKS THE NEW YEAR 


Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer $0.25 


Unlike all other books, this primer teaches the most 
elementary ideas and forms of number and of language 
at the same time. Asa Language Primer, it develops a 
practical vocabulary and the power of reading and ex- 
pression. As a Number Primer, it teaches the first 
steps in number. It is easy, and appeals to the natural 
interest of the child in counting. There are abundant 
illustrations, and very simple drawings which serve as 
models for the child. Each new term is illustrated and 
introduced in script. 


The Baldwin Speller. . . . $0.20 


The words in this*speller were selected by class- 
room teachers after observing the class vocabulary for a 
year. They are arranged according to difficulty. The 
words for each year’s work are divided into groups of 
four lessons each, each group forming a week’s work, 
the fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. In 
the earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronun- 
ciation of the words are marked. Illustrative sentences 
show the uses and meanings of words with the same 
sound. The book is based upon actual conditions in 
the school, and not upon mere theories. 


Milne’s Primary Arithmetic . $0.25 


In this book each number from 1 to too is devel- 
oped by the spiral system through all the fundamental 
operations. The work in connection with each number 
is elaborated and carefully developed. Among the 
special features are: (1) The illustrations are particu- 
larly well chosen. (2) There are many devices to 
arouse the interest of the child. (3) The problems 
are practical and deal with matters in connection with 
the child’s experience. (4) Inductive work leads the 
child to discover facts for himself. (5) Fractions are 
developed in connection with integers. 


Harmonic Series— Natural Music 
Course 


This series, the newest of the well-known Natural 
Music Course, is unquestionably one of the most notable 
recent achievements in the educational world. It is a 
working course of power-giving quality; it affords chil- 
dren easy mastery over music symbols; it enables them 
to render appreciatively and agreeably the printed page; 
it cultivates a love for music, rather than a mere attach- 
ment for a few songs; it develops the auditory imagina- 
tion; and it makes the power to express musical 
thoughts a familiar possession. 


MacClintock’s The Philippines $0.40 


Consisting of short descriptive chapters on the 
principal islands of the Philippines, and their prov- 
inces and towns, this book gives information in regard 
to their history, the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and the products, manufactures, and exports of 
the Philippines. This information is presented with a 
clear and simple style, and in a most interesting man- 
ner. The book is profusely illustrated with excellent 
half-tones from photographs, and is supplied with several 
colored maps. A separate chapter is devoted to Manila, 
an 1 another to the government of the Philippines. 


Smythe’s Reynard the Fox . $0.30 


The latest addition to the well-known series of 
Eclectic School Readings. Presents the popular story 
of Reynard in simplified form for young children. The 
narrative is told in the children’s own words, and is 
therefore in the form which will most appeal to them. 
The number of words contained in the book is over 
seven thousand, but the number of different words is 
only four hundred, and these have been selected from 
words which the pupils have learned in their primers, 
The illustrations are numerous and spirited, portraying 
vividly the action of the story. 


AMERICAN BOOK Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


BRADLEY 


“ Standard” Water Colors 


Are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using them, give 
them a trial. Our No, A-1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans 
of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX — 14 Colors; Price, 75 cents. 


This box, which is 3 x 8‘¢ inches in size, contains 14 whole pans of semi- 
moist colors and two brushes, No. 4 and No. 7, with long wooden handles. 
The cover contains six compartments for mixing the paints. 


Send for a full price list of color material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 


On m or single pieces. Securely 


packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Kinpercarten Review ts only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S ROM EVERETT L. GETCHELL, Master Allston School, Cambridge, Mass.: “The 
Dunton & Kelley’s Language Lessons appears to me one of the very best of all the 
books intended for elementary grades. .. . Dunton & Kelleys English Grammar 


INDUCTIVE COURSE 
IN ENGLISH. 


Correspondence solicited. 


stands far in advance of the large majority of text-books in English now used in our 
schools. I believe that a mastery of this book would make our pupils far more progress- 
ive and better acquainted with their mother-tongue.”’ 

Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English (3 books) just adopted for City of Cambridge. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hint, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
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TRE MAGAZINES. 


—The recent deaths of two great truth- 
seekers of widely diverse methods and 
fields, Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Theodor Mommsen, have called forth 
papers in the January Critic upon these 
two remarkable men. The article upon 
Mr. Spencer is by Professor William 
James, than whom no one in this country 
is more competent to speak with author- 
ity of the dead philosopher. ‘lhe paper, 
though brief, is very comprehensive and 
searching. article upon Professor 
Mommsen is by Frank Barkley Copley, 
and is an intimate and entertaining per- 
sonal study of the great historian. “Old 
Mommsen, the Orphan,” as he was wont 
to call himself, is seen in his home and in 
the classroom in the characteristic and 
delicious role of the most perfect type of 
the absent-minded German professor. 
The deaths of these two great men have 
also suggested another essay in this num- 
ber upon “Recent Losses in Literature,” 
by Warwick James Price. The result of 
the author’s notes when reviewed col- 
lectively is most startling. 


—The January number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion might almost be calied 
a fiction number. There are five stories. 
The features are of exceptional interest, 
as the following titles will indicate: “An 
Afternoon with Joseph Jeiferson,” by 
Henry Harrison Lewis; “New Yo:k, the 
Most Wondeifui City the Word siver 
Saw’; “My kKecoliections of Abrauam 
Lincoin”; “The United States Daugaters 
of 1812”; “Our Naturalist at Home.” Ar- 
ticles of especial interest to women are: 
“rrench mome Cooking lor 
Households,’ py Mrs. Wul H. Low, w.te 
of the weli-known artist; “tlome-Made 
Picture-krames”’; “Oriental Des.gos io 
‘Yable-Linen’; “A Sewing-Lesson’; Pat- 
tern fashions; “Novel Ways to Ce.ebiace 
Wedding Anniversaries”; Mr. X’s Puzz.e 
Page. ine Crowell Publishing Company, 
ppringfieid, Uhio; one aouar a year. 


—The January Cosmopolitan sustains 
the many-sided character of this popwar 
magazine. ‘he leading article is Irom tne 
pen of Lady Henry Somerset, who writes 
on the people, especially the children, of 
the London siums, and is illus.rated vy 
Sirikibg phov.grapos OL Lite Capital 
poverty. Utuer illustrated features aie a 
uescripuion of San Marino, tne Oidest 1e- 
public in the world, py merbert 5. Svone; 
“ype Vad and mecenuric 
by H. H. boyesen, second, “some 
mous Hymns ana ‘ineir Authors,” by 
Laura Grover Smith; “ihe Diary of King 
howard Vili.” records tone aileMpt OL a 
royal personage to iead a usetul aod not 
a useless lite. Cyrus Townsend brady 
begins a series of great interest, “Lhe 
Dramatic History of soutn America,” 
with the first article on Peru and the 
Pizarres. Fiction is contributed by H. G. 
Wells, William R. Lighton, Ell.ott 
Flewer, Sara Beaumont Kennedy and 
Constance Maud. The very popular 
“Captains of Industry” series is continued 
with sketches of F. Augustus Heinze, 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte and President 
Harper of the Chicago University. 


—What’s happening in Washington is 
of paramount interest to the American 
public, and in Everybody’s is found 
“What Will Congress Do,” written by no 
less an authority than the ex-Speaker of 
the House, David B. Henderson of lowa. 
It is Mr. Henderson’s first excursion into 
the magazines, and he goes at his explan- 
ation ef the three great questions—Fi- 
nance, Tariff, the Canal—in the direct, 
logical way characteristic of him. Inci- 
dentally, he tells about his old colleagues 
in Congress, and there are fine portraits 
showing just what type of men our na- 
tional legislators are. 


—Edgar Fawcett’s many admirers will 
welcome a new novel from his pen in the 
New Year’s number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. The plot is woven with skill and 
power, and under the visible romance lies 
a subtle love-interest which works along 
to a triumphant finish. Professor Schinz 
of Bryn Mawr College presents a plea for 
a national theatre. He gives some in- 
teresting facts about the attempts towards 
this end in France, and closes by intimat- 
ing that. unless other nations hurry up 
their plans America may be the first to 
realize a great popular theatre. There 
are also fascinating short stories, verses, 
and the always delightful “Walnuts and 


Wine.” 


DRAWING —SECOND INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS, 


The second international congress for 
the development of the teaching of draw- 
ing will be opened the first week of Au- 
gust, 1904, at Berne, Switzerland. 


The congress will consist of a general 
and an educational division, 

It shall be the duty of the general divi- 
sion to examine the results in the differ- 
ent countries of the resolutions adopted 
by the preceding congress, and to study 
the ways and means of assuring the ex- 
istence of the permanent international 
committee. 

The educational division of the con- 
gress shall be divided into two sections: 
First section, General instruction; second 
section, special instruction, 

It shall be the duty of the first section 
to study the method of drawing instruc- 
tion and its social value, beginning at 
the kindergarten up to the university ed- 
ucation. 

It shall be the duty of the second sec- 
tion to study everything concerning 
drawing in the special instruction: pro- 
fessional, technical, artistic. 

A special committee has been appointed 
to take measures to make the sojourn in 
Switzerland of those that participate in 
the congress as pleasant and cheap as 
possible. 

Particulars may be obtained from Fred 
H. Daniels, director of drawing, Spring- 
field, Mass., treasurer of the representa- 
tion of the United States. . 


> 


A WUKD TU INVESTORS. 


“We recommend purchases of Brooklyn 
on every recession, beleving it Wali 
Cveltuauy sei al ine via ievels. We 
jor it to seli at SY (it is now arounu 
vv) wvelure we year is wWe 
lual ow 1S ime tume to pick up a iew 
snares of Southan Kauway common 
(around 2U; mttie more the price 
vl a Sale margin), while il 18 su Cheap. 
ine time wiil come when it will pay divyi- 
aends and Seil ior four Limes present 
price. 

“it is evident that the New York Cen- 
trai mas sume very vaiuabie assets wuica 
tend to make the stock more valuable than 
the earnings indicate. We believe that 
tne present price (around 115) is cneap, and 
{nat good profits can be made by pu: chas- 
lug tee Ail lucse are 
the salient points in the weekly market 
letter of Corey, Milliken & Co., the 
bankers and brokers of 03 State stree:, 
4uston, (a thorougniy solia and reiuapbie 
nhuuse), who, speaking in general terms, 
say: “The tavorabie of the sit- 
uation are many. Money is more plenti- 
tul, and a break in time rates is looked 
tor. it was the money stringency whicn 
lirst brought about tne reaction in the 
stock market. There has been a notabie 
improvement in export trade, and our hoid 
upon the supply of gold is demonstratea 
by the vast amounts imported in tne last 
two months. An improvement is aiso 
noted in steel conditions. Kailroad earn- 
ings continue large, and there is every 
reason to expect that 19U4 wiil be a pros- 
perous year. War rumors may cause a 
temporary drop in prices, but values still 
remain good; and the shrewd trader wili 
take every opportunity to pica up stock on 
the reactions.” 


“BUY ON BREAKS.” 


Notwithstanding the recent slight break’ 
in the market, Longley, Hale & Co., tne 
bankers and brokers of 05 Congress strect, 
and 40 Water street, Boston, are optimistic 
and on the “bull” side. ‘‘Atchison,’’ they 
say, “earning 8 per cent is absurdly cheap 
at 6, Union Pacific earning 11 per cent. 
is very low at 77, Norfolk and Western 
earning 6 per cent is not dear certainly at 
56, Baitimore & Qhio is earning 10 per 
cent. and selling at 77, Missouri Pacitic 
earns 10 per cent., Pennsylvania is earning 
14 per cent., including the tast issue of 
stock; Southern Pacine sells for less than 
50, and yet it is earning 7 per cent. on tne 
par, turie is earning about 5 per cent. and 
selis tor 28. ‘the industrial stocks are 
earning in some cases aS much as they 
sell for. International Paper and Amer- 
ican Locomotive earned nearly the entire 
selling values of the Common stock last 
year. Setbacks and reactions there are 
bound to be, but these are the opportu- 
nities to buy. We regard the break of the 
past few days as a splendid chance to get 
stocks cheap for a substantial turn, at 
least.’’ Amalgamated, St. Paul, and Nor- 
folk & Western are especially recom- 
mended Of the latter, they say: “S-nce it 
was taken under the wing of the Pennsyl- 
vania it has steadily forged ahead until it 
is now earning the full 4 per cent. divi- 
dends on the Preferred stock, and about 
7 per cent. on the Common. It is the 
only outlet from the great Pocahontas 
coal fields which have been leased to the 
United States Steel Corporation. This 
guarantees the company a steady tonnage 
and a growing one. We regard it as one 
of the best of the low-priced railway 
stocks ”’ 


“We're glad to welcome you into our 
little family, Mr. Newman,” said Mrs. 
Starvem. “Our boarders almost invari- 
ably get fat.” 

“Yes,” replied the new boarder, who 
was not, however, new to boarding. “I’ve 
noticed the same in most boarding 
houses. It’s cheaper than meat, isn’t it?” 
-—Philadelphia Press, 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


Dentifrices have come and dentifrices 
have gone, but Sozodont goes on as it 
has gone for fifty years, and as it will 
aoubuess go on so tar towards forever 
that no one living at least can set the 
limit. it is the most famous, the most 
tragrant, the most eflicacious, and, at 
the same time, harmiess preparation, 
either in the powder or the refreshing 
Kubifoam, in the world. 

‘i4ne summer session of Cornell Univer- 
sity wilt ve neid trom Juiy 7 to August 19, 
and Willi Comprise 113 Courses in twenty- 
three departments, ‘he tuition is $2. 
‘bne schovl is tor college, high school and 
grade teachers Circwar und pook of 
views will be sent by addressing The Reg- 
istrar at ithaca, N. Y. ‘his is one of the 
finest and most famous schools in the 
country. 

‘he claim is made for the Gregg 
Shorthand that it is taught in more 
business colieges and high schools than 
any other three systems combined. 
Uver 100 schoois adopted Gregg Short- 
hand this season—most of them having 
previousiy used other systems. The 
booklet, “About Gregg Shorthand,” wiil 
be sent on application to the Gregg Pub- 
dishing Company, Chicago. lf one is a 
teacher, one should ask for “A Talk to 
‘heachers.,” 

The International Art Company of St. 
Charies, (Bux 7), bas Issued, and 
adveruses in another column, an art 
series, comprising ““the kKeturn of the 
Maylower, “signing the Deciaration of 
inaependence,’ “Washington Crossing 
the Weiaware,” and three other works 
or art. ‘hey are in colors, 16x20, and 
are among tue best and most attractive 
adjuncts tor the patriotic lessons and 
taiks which will ovtain trom now until 
Wasnington’s birthday. 


The most comfortabie shoes for school 
teacners’ wear are Juliets, Uxtords, and 
Vid Ladies’ Balmorais, with ‘pneumatic 
cushion rubber heeis’ attached. Your 
dealer has them or ought to have them. 
it ne has not got them, try the next 
deaier. This hubber Heel has an air 
chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
pneumauc cushion of the heel—a sucuon 
chamber to work upon, making it the only 
Rubber Heel that will not slip on wet or 
polished surfaces. 

The “Reliable Wholesale Opticians” 
of muskegon, Mich., make an offer 
which is surely worth consideration. 
The firm is the inventor of the Opsi-o. 
meter, an instrument for accurately 
measuring the human eyes to determine 
the ienses required to relieve eye strain 
and restore normai vision. The Opsi-o- 
meter, with fuil instructions for its use, 
and a wholesale catalog, will be sent 
tree for the asking. The firm has the 
highest endorsements by those who have 
used its goods, and by the banks and 
business men of the city for reliability. 
The address is Reliable Wholesale Opti- 
cians, Muskegon, Mich. Correspondents 
are kindly asked to mention the Ameri- 
can ‘Teacher. 

A good fountain pen is really a thing 
of beauty and a joy; if not forever, as 
long as it lasts, and that will be so long 
that one can then alford a new one. On 
the other hand, a poor fountain pen is 
exasperating beyond words to express. 
The most tamous fountain pen on the 
market to-day is “Waterman’s Ideal.” 
‘Trne principie of such pens every one 
knows. ‘the beauty of the Waterman 
is that it is always ready to write, and 
sheds no more ink than is necessary for 
writing—no inked fingers, unsightly 
blots, soiled pockets, or other nuisances 
so common to many pens. The L. E. 
Waterman Company is at 173 Broadway, 
New York city. Verily, as the company 
says: “The school children of to-day are 
the men of to-morrow, and they should 
be prepared for their work, and taught 
cleanly and methodical habits so neces- 
sary in business life.” 


A little sheet in which wit and wis- 
dom are happily commingled is the Sili- 
cate News, published “once or twice in 
a while’ by the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Company, corner Vesey and 
Church streets, New York, but which 
will be sent to correspondents at any 
time. There are fun, tund of informa- 
tion, and fundamental truths in its 
columns. It is gotten out, of course, in 
the interests of the company, the lead- 
ing manufacturers in the East of what 
might be called Silicate sundries, such 
as Silicate enameled letters, revolving 
biackboards for schools, book slates for 
lead or slate pencil, panel tablets, 
framed slates, wall, bulletin, and hang- 
ing blackboards, roll blackboards, black- 
board cloth, blackboard paper, slate 
blackboards, tripod easels, sheepskin 
blackboard erasers, wool felt erasers, 
pointers with and without rubber tips, 
crayon holders, black diamond wall 
liquid slating, blackboard dividers, 
crayons, Silicate veneer plate. Special 
book slates made up to order ruled and 
printed to any design; Silicate Ivorine 
sheets, and Silicate sheets for slate 
pencil, and lots of other Silicate goods 
valuable in office, store, business, and 
schoolroom. . 


C.V.RAILWAY MONTREAL SERVICE 


Montreal service via the Central Ver- 
mont line includes fastest schedules, 
modern coaches, and the best Pullmans, 
with choice of three express trains at 
9 a.m., 11.30 a.m. (Chicago Limited), 
and 7.30 p. m. (Montreal night express). 
Trains at 11.30 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. are 
for Chicago and the West, via Montreal. 
Tourist parties to Pacific coast Monday 
and Wednesday, with through sleepers 
to Chicago without change. For ‘rate 
and reservations, address T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A. Central Vermont railway, 360 
Washington street, Boston. Telephone, 
1023 Main. 


a 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
are for school and 

ege use. y cents per gross. 
for samples, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 


- Manfrs. and Importers of 
OHEMIOAL, 
PHYSIOAL, 


BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


A MONTH'S NECKRULOGY. 


Of particular interest to workers in the 
educauonai heid are the foliowing deaths, 
wnicn took piace last Munth: Mecember 
6, Coleman, lor twenty-three years 
president of we Coleman business Coilege - 
ot Newark, N. J. tie was formerly iden- 
tified with the hiastman susiness College, 
toughkeepsie. December 8, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Clay ‘'rumpbuil, editor of the Sun- 
day school ‘limes since i875. Me was 
educated at the Stonington (Conn.) Acad- 
emy and Williston Seminary. He held the 
honorary degree of A. M. irom Yale, and 
ot D. DL. from Lafayette Coliege and New 
York University. December 8 also 
marked tne death ot Professor H, H. 
White, formeriy president of Kentucky 
University and later professor of matne- 
matics in the same instituuon. December 
lv, vames A. Burnham, proprietor of tne 
Home School for Boys at Harrison, N. Y. 

wecember 12, Marcus Baker, cartog- 
rapher of the United States Geological 
survey and acting secretary of the war- 
negie institution and cartographer for the 
yeuezueian Boundary Commussion,. Mr. 
Baker was graduated from tne University 
ot Michigan in 1siU, became connected 
with the United States Coast and Geodetic 
survey in l1sis, and expiored Alaska and 
tne Pacitic coast. He wrote many articies 
on geographical and mathematical sub- 
jects, and was a memper of the United 
states board on geographic names, 

December 14, William Buake, for 
eignteen years principal of tne Blake 
Senool for Boys, New York city. Mr. 
Blake was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 15/6, and trom the Yale Divinity 
school. He was well known in educa- 
tional circles and last year was president 
of the Schoolmasters’ Association. On the 
same date the Rev. Dr. William kK. 
Schenk of Philadelphia, for thirty-two 
years with the Presbyterian board of pub- 
lication. December 15, Katherine Requa, 
one of the oldest school teachers in New 
York city. She was born in 1834 in Albany 
county, N. Y., and began teaching in New 
York city forty-seven years ago. Five 
years ago she resigned on account of ill 
health. December 17, Professor Benjamin 
Franklin Koons of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College and professor of natural 
history and curator of the college museum. 
He was born at Sulphur Springs, Ohio, 
and was graduated from Oberlin College. 
He went to the Connecticut Agricultural 
College in 1881, and for a time was presi- 
dent of the institution. On the same date 
Mrs. James B. Angell, wife of President 
Angell of the University of Michigan, and 
duughter of Alexis well, a former 
president of Brown University. Her 
whole life was passed in College work. 
She was tamaveen to President Angell in 
1845. She presided over the American le- 
gation at Pekin, China, while Mr. Angell 
was United States minister to that coun- 
try, and she served also as a member of 
the women’s board of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. December 20, at Lewiston, Me., 
the Rev. Dr. Oren Burbank Cheney, 
founder of Bates College. Dr. Cheney 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1839, took up teaching, but_ later entered 
the Baptist ministry. In-1854 he obtained 
a charter from tne Maine legislature for a 
free Baptist school. This was located at 
Lewiston. Two years later the college was 
named Bates, in honor of Benjamin E. 
Bates of Boston, the largest contributor 
to the college endowment funds. Dr. 
Cheney retired from the presidency of the 
institution in 1894. 

Recent deaths were those of Professor 
Friedlander, proctor of the Liebniz gymna- 
sium at Berlin, of Dean A. H. Edgren, for 
the past eighteen months of the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, Sweden, but_ formerly 
a professor in the University of Nebraska, 
and of William Wyman, a prominent citi- 
zen of Baltimore, Md., who started the 
Johns Hopkins University endowment 
fund. He gave sixty acres of valuable 
land for the site, and to Baltimore for a 
park, thus, starting the movement which 
resulted in the city and the university ac- 
quiring 200 acres. To the endowment 
fund he gave $100,000, making his entire 
gift about $250,000. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


Superintendent William White Cot- 
tingham of Easton, Pa., has just cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his in- 
cumbency of the office. He is without 
doubt the senior school superintendent 
of the United States, as fifty times with- 
out a break he has been re-elected. The 
event was formally and elaborately cele- 
brated, the dedication of the new Car- 
negie library being one of the features, 
Professor W. B. Owens of Lafayette Col- 
lege making the principal address. At 
that part of the celebration dedicated to 
Superintendent Cottingham alone, ad- 
dresses were made by the mayor of 
Easton, Horace Lehr, Superintendent 
Henry Snyder of Jersey City, a former 
of the Easton high school, 

eputy State Superintendent Henry 
Houck, and President E. D. Warfield of 
Lafayette College. A banquet was held 
in the eéVening, when there were 


speeches by State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Principal W. 
A. Jones of the Easton high school, 
Russell C. Stewart, and H. J. ‘Bte 
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Journal 


BOSTUN, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, JAN, 14, 1904. 


No. 2. 


‘Vol. LIX. 


Journal, of, (00D WAGES FOR GOOD TEACHERS MEANS BETTER 
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WOKS, 


Mental power cannot be got from ill-fed brains. 

Despotism in the state is associated with despotism 
in the family. 

Not to be umpulsive—not to be spurred hither and 
‘hither by each desire which in truth comes upper- 
most, but to be self-restrained, self-balanced, gov- 
erned with the joint decision of the feelings in coun- 
cil assembled, before whom every action shall have 
been fully debated and calmly determined—this it is 
which moral education, strives to produce. 

Searcely any connection exists between morality 
and the discipline of ordinary teaching. Mere cul- 
ture of the intellect (and education as usually con- 
ducted amounts to Jittle more) is hardly at all opera- 
tive upon conduct. Creeds. pressed upon the mind, 
zood principles learned’ by rote, lessons in right and 
wrong will not eradicate vicious propensities, though 
people, in spite of their experience as parents and as 
citizens, persist in hoping they will. 

Whoever thinks that men might have full sym- 
pathy with their fellows, while lacking all sympathy 
with dnferior creatures, will discover his error on 
looking at the facts. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only when 
other means are inexplicable or have failed. 

Do but gain a boy’s trust; convince him by your 
hehavicr that you have his happiness at heart, let 
him discover that you are the wiser of the two; let 
him experience the benefit of following your advice 
and the evils that arise from disregarding it, and 
fear not that you will readily enough guide him. 

Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, 
provided she infringe not the equal freedom of any 
other man. 

ree institutions can be properly worked only by 
inen each of whom is jealous of his own righits and 
also sympathetically jealous of the rights of others 
—who will neither himself aggress on his neighbors 
in small things or great nor tolerate aggression on 
them by others. 

No one can be perfectly free till all are free; no. 
one can be perfectly moral till all are moral; no one 
can be perfectly happy till all are happy. 

The saying that beauty is but skin deep is a skin- 
deep saying. 

Command is a blight to the affections. Whatso- 
ever of beauty—whatsoever of poetry—there is in 
the passion that unites the sexes withers wp and dies 
in the cold atmosphere of authority. 

People are beginning to see the first requisite in 
life is to be a good animal. The best brain is found 
of little service if there be not enough vital energy 
to work it, and hence to obtain the one by sacrificing 
the souree of the other is now considered a folly— 
a folly which the eventual failure of juvenile prodi- 
cies constantly illustrates. Thus we are discovering 
the wisdom of the saying that one secret in educa- 
lion is “to know how wisely to lose time.” 

In our tender regard for the vested inter-sts of 
the few let us not forget the rights of the many. 

Kvolution can end only in the establishment of 
the greatest perfection and the most complete happi- 
Ness, 
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The daily press is certainly alive to the dependence of 
service ou salary. At the meeting of the Wisconsin 
State ‘leachers’ Association in Milwaukee during holiday 
week the visitors saw their principles ‘‘featurea’’ by the 
newspapers. The above moto: “Good wages for good 
teachers means better schvo.s as weil as bevter citizens,”’ 
was printed in large type in red ink across the top of the 
front page of the Milwaukee daily Journal. All the city 
papers reported the proceedings and adaresses at length, 
and ran editorials upon the most important questions 
G@iscussed by the convention. 

The general session of the association was devoted to 
the condition of the teacher. Miss Margaret E. Haley of 
Chicago, president of the National Teachers’ Federation 
of Chicago, spoke on ‘“‘Democracy in baucation’; A. H. 
sage of Ushkosh and William McAndrew of New York 
delivered addiesses on the salary question. Miss Haiey 
said, in part:— \ 

“J come to you as a teacher speaking to teachers, 
and I come right from the thick of tne fight. No- 
where is the struggie between democracy and autoc- 
racy in educational matters so fierce as it is in Chicago, 
There is a complete autocratic system of administration 
in the public schools of Chicago. When, a few years ago, 
they tried to place the power in the hands of the super- 
intendent so that he should have command of every 
man, woman, and child in the schools of our big city, we 
killed it after a two weeks’ campaign. 

‘Things have come to such a pass in Chicago-that any 
one could walk off with our school bui.dings, our library, 
our art gallery, or even with our new post-office and 
people would only wake up next morning and say, ‘It is 
gone.’ In 1893 they tried to make a state enactment of 

the school control, but we fought it, Wesaid: ‘It’s bad 
enough as it is, but keep it in the city; do not let it go 
out in the state where it would be still harder for us to 
make any headway.’ Oh, we are rebels; we are glorious 
rebels, and we are going to fight against this auvocratic 
system that vests the authority in one man or in a smal] 
Lody of men who are untrained and are outside of the 
school. 

TEACHER THE EDUCATOR. 

“There are countless numbers of people in America to- 
day who consider it proper, possible and even desirable 
to leave the choosing of the text-books, out of which the 
teachers must teach their pupils, to people who are on 
the outside, and by outside I mean outside of the very 
schoolroom itself. It is not the superintendent nor the 
supervisor that is the educator. The teacher ex'sted, as 
an educator, thousands of years before they were thought 
of. They have come to be recognized as the educators, 
but that does not make them the educators. I do not 
mean to lower them from their exalted position, but I 
would exalt the teacher to the position she should hold— 
that of the real educator, the responsible party—and 
place the superintendent and the supervisor where they 
belong. They are there to help stimulate, not to irritate, 
‘An irritator is not am educator.’ The teachers do not 
seem to recognize the fact that they are the educators. 
They think everything and everybody—the superintend- 
ent, the supervisor, the school board, the text-books, and 
even sometimes the men behind the text-books—any- 
thing, any one is the educator but the teacher. Now the 
teachers are to blame for this. If the National Educa- 
tional Association pretends to speak for the great body of 
teachers, and does not speak for them, it is their fault. 

“Democracy in educational matters will not exist unt’] 
our public school system is organized so that any teacher 
may register a judgment with the knowledge that it will 
he considered and affect the school system. We are 
going to educate the people in Chicago until they under- 
stand how obnoxious is the system of autocracy and 
until we can make the people uphold our principles. 


WANTS LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


“The same spirit manifests itself in other places than 
in Chicago, and it is bringing progress to a standstill. 
I have heard that even Wisconsin does not escape 
the icy breath that blows over Chicago. I hear that it 
has been recommended that the state superintendent be 
given power to eliminate the inefficient teachers. Do not 


allow it! Make the fight for local self-government! 
Make the fight for home rule! ‘These quasi-reformers 
who want to place the power in one man are the sin- 
cerest idiots | have ever met, 

‘“~he question for us to decide is how are we going to 
put the power where it beiongs. it is a question of the 
vital, fundamental, spiritual principle of democracy. 
The system that is dicuated to from without smacks of 
mediaevalism and orientalism ana is a bit of the past 
come back. Why don’t people wake up? You can turn 
this magnificent school system to the interests of de- 
mocracy if you will fight for your rights. Begin right 
to-day. Does this convention represent you, teachers of 
Wisconsin? If it does not it is your own fault. Instead 
of going away and talking and grumbling about what 
was done, see to it that the convention does represent 
you. Instead of chaling against the irritations that we 
all have felt, bottie it up and bring it to the state con- 
vention and make it one through which the teachers can 
speak with a voice that can be heard. Secure officers 
and an organization that is democratic, and either one 
of two things will happen: either democracy will prevail 
or else we shail have to acknowledge ourselves a fail- 

Mr. Sage’s report on salaries and living, following and 
improving upon the lines laid down by the New York 
State Teachers’ Association in 1898, is one of the most 
vaiuable documents ever prepared in America. It in- 
volves estimates of over 4,000 persons in all parts of the 
state. 

tie said, in part:— 

“if the teacner deserves better pay, it is because the 
public interest demands it, not because the teacher wants 
it. ‘he people will wish it, not because of any philan- 
thropic motives nor out of any spontaneous bursts of 
generosity, but for the simple reason that it is for their 
interest to pay better wages for the sake of getting bet- 
ter teachers and better schools. 

“The report shows the wages paid to the country 
school teachers of Wisconsim for the past eight years to 
average for a man $376 a year, and for a woman $248. 

“Even the most unskilled workman in the period of 
lowest wages earns $1 or more per day for approximately 
300 days in the year. When the board bill, averaging 
$125, is paid, and a scant wardrobe provided for $75, 
there remains for a teacher the magnificent sum of $48 
for all other expenses. Taking the increase in the cost 
of living and the relative advance in wages in other oc- 
cupations into account, the inducement to qualified men 
and women to teach in country schools is relatively more 
than forty per cent, less than it was eight years ago. 

“The average wages paid to all the employes, skilled 
and unskilled, and net including officers and sup2rin- 
tendents in 755 of the largest factories and industrial es- 
tablishments of Connecticut for 1902 was $458.52, and 
more than half of these industries were factories and 
establishments in which a sarge percentage of the em- 
ployes were women. In making any comparison of wage 
conditious, it should be kept in mind that these em- 
ployes are earniug living wages all the time they are 
learning the skilled part of their occupation, while the 
teacher is cut off entirely from all earnings while pre- 
paring for his profession. The average wages paiid to all 
classes of teachers in Wisconsin, including principals of 
schools and high school teachers, is only $421.34. Fur- 
thermore, the heurs of labor im the establishments 
named are seldom more than nine and in many cases 
only eight, while the teacher is called on to work under 
a strain not incident to any other business for six hours, 
and must continue his work outside of school for from 
four to six heurs addtional daily. 

“Wage conditions are everywhere improving except 
among teachers. 

“On figures of the United States commissioner we may 
say that the cost of living was twenty-six per cent. 
ereater in 1902 than in 1897. According to Dunn, the 
cost of living as expressed in current prices of goods 
has increased about twenty-nine per cent. in eight 
years; one-fourth or more since 18)7. 

“The wages of teachers have declined during the past 
eight years about nine per cent. in nominal cash values. 
The cost of living has increased about twenty-six per 
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cent. in the same period. It will not take a mathemat- 
ical specialist to calculate the disparity in wages when 
nine per cent is lost in salary and twenty-six per cent. 
is added to the yearly expense account for the necessary 
cost of living.’ 

Mr. McAndrew’s argument was an admission that 
American schools are not good enough. He cited the 
criticism against them, showed the impossibility of get- 
ting or maintaining efficiency on the wages paid, and 
suggested methods of improving conditions. He said, 
in part:—- 

“What makes a school? The Academy of Athens was 
in a grove; another famous Greek school was in a porch. 
Garfield said a saw-log would do if Mark Hopkins was 
there. What are the ‘means of education’? Books? 
Apparatus? Courses of study? Superintendents? Sys- 
tem? Why, of course not. These things are merely the 
harness. They do not draw the chariot of learning. 
Emerson tells you the answer: ‘I do not ask you what 
you study; I ask who is your teacher.’ 

“Let me quote from C. W. Bardeen:— 

“ ‘Tf a man goes into teaching to make a living he is 
a fool. Living means leisure and enough money to de- 
velop your possibilities on all sides; to surround yourself 
with the comforts and conveniences of modern civiliza- 
tion; to command the resources of literature, and the 
companionship of the best men; to see and to hear what 
is noblest in nature and art. If you think public school 
teaching can give you that you have strabismus.’ 

«4 teacher is respectable, but when you have said that 
you have stated all that the mass of people will ailow 
concerning him. He cannot enter into the active 
struggles of life.’ 

“ ‘There isn’t any teaching profession. The science of 
education has no maxims generally observed, no profes- 
sional customs, no pcsitive subject matter codified, no 
admissions and removals by votes of its own members, 
none of the bases upon which a profession is founded. 
The majority of its members, or at least, a very consid- 
erable number seem sorry or ashamed to belong to it.’ 

“In the early days of the republic all the world was in- 
spired with hope of the blessings of universal education. 
The literature of the time is redolent of these sweet 
prophecies. Philosopher and statesman join in ecstatic 
rhapsodies of the place that is to be. 

“The beginning of our present century sees disappoint- 
ment and almost despair in our students and publicists. 
Education has signally failed of reaching its high prom- 
isecs. In vain we hide our osirich heads from view of 
the unpleasant facts; but the ugly visions will obtrude 
themselves. It is indisputable that the country has ex- 
perienced a profound disappointment in the results thus 
far obtained from a widely diffused popular education. 
We have not escaped barbarian vices like drunkenness, 
indulgence, and gambling. We have not escaped in- 
crease of crime and insanity. We are still liable to 
Dowicism and innumerable delusions, impostures, and 
follies. The popular taste for trivial spectacles, bur- 
lesques, vulgar vaudeville, immoral and unwholesome 
amusements is stronger than it was. We are remarkably 
. susceptible to med:cal delusions. We have gone daft 
after sawdust breakfast foods. The corruption in the 
management of our cities bespeaks a lamentable failure 
to educate voters strong in the appreciation of good gov- 
ernment and in the will to get it. Our graduates fail to 
maintain in after life a tendency to grow in taste, judg- 
ment, and intellectual qualities. They do not stand for 
what the school glorifics. We are not a thinking nation. 
We do not study. We read chiefly newspapers and short 
stories. These arraignments of failure of popular edu- 
cation, although indignantly answered by school men, 
continue to appear and to grow. : 

“It is well enough for us to say that we cannot be re- 
sponsible for the sins of the nation; that the hopes of the 
fathers were over-sanguine, and that the work of the 
‘school inust be very much more limited than the as- 
sumptions described. But even within the limits which 
we of the schools assume to be our field our own men 
Say we are not elficient. Frank Smith, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Nebraska, says that we lose 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the efficiency that a 
school ought to secure, and that we lose it because we 
ourselves are not expert enough. 

“If I had a thrashing machine that lost a quarter of all 
the wheat put into it I would think I had a poor propo- 
sition. Though the school has ceased to be a thrashing 
machine it is time for us to be awake to the serious 
shortcomings so commonly charged to its work. 

“I do not believe the salary of a teacher is by any 
means the chief consideration. I do not believe pure 
teaching can be given for money, but we cannot escape 
the fact that money is a medium of exchange, that it 
represents respect, compliment, and reward. We can not 
of the majority of our citizens, 
expressed b e old ‘ 

Y a8 one of the 


ROBIN ADAIR. 


BY DR, FRANCES RUTH ROBINSON, OXFORD. 
The very oddest boy I know 

Is Robin Adair with his head of tow, 

And his big bright eyes where the questions grow. 


For this very same boy is asking “Why?” 
From the time that Morning paints the sky 
Till the sleepless stars come out on high,— 


Why is oatmeal healthy and candy good? 
ls it always naughty to do as you would? 
And would you be an angel if you could? 


Why does the sun sleep back of the trees 
At home when in summer he takes his ease 
All night in the rocking-bed of the seas? 


Why is it bad for boys to fight 
And for soldier men so brave and right? 
Why do I love you best at night? 


Why do the oaks and elms stand tall, 
And the apple trees do the work for all, 
With their gnarled old branches ready to fall? 


Why does a great strong gen’leman ride 
In a carriage, handsome, and soft and wide, 
And a tired old woman walk by its side? 


Ah! Robin, I’ll neither laugh nor cry, 
But I'll teach you a secret deep aud high,— 
The grown-up children keep asking “Why?” 


And the answers are somewhere, safe and fair, 
Beyond the stars and the starlit air 
For men and women and Robin Adair, 

—Wide Awake. 


aids to right living.’ In fact, the very father of the 
science of political economy, Adam Smith, says that 
wages are for the encouragement of industry. 

“The general wealth of the country has remarkably in- 
creased; in 1800 it was a little more than $100 per per- 
son; in 1900 it was $1,200 per person, Some city physi- 
cians make $20,000 a year. A New York pastorate pay- 
ing $10,000 is a common thing. Even I am personally 
acquainted with three lawyers, each of whom makes more 
than $75,000 a year. There are hundreds in- New York 
making so much as that. The most paid to a teacher 
in New York is $8,000 a year; there are not a dozen re- 
ceiving it. 

“Well, what if the salaries of teachers in Wisconsin 
always have been low and have fallen thirty per cent. 
in six years? What do you care? You are not after 
wealth. We reached that point in our teaching experi- 
ence when we said: ‘Well, now we’re in and the work 
is here to do. We guess we’ll stick.’ We turned our 
back forever on wealth and all the things it brings. 
Our eyes are wide open. We know the conditions of our 
service and we take them because we want to give the 
service. Let there be no misunderstanding about that. 
No possible twisting of this discussion can make it ap- 
pear that any of us want teaching made into a money- 
getting pursuit: It is one American occupation willing 
to set up only one test of success—the attainment of our 
ideals. The man who said he had no time to make 
money belongs to us. To live more highly and broadly 
to learn and to know, in order that we may serve this, 
our own, beloved country—that is why we who say we 
mean to keep on teaching are in it. We haven’t any- 
thing to sell, there isn’t any trade possible; the things 
we deal in cannot be bought for money. We don’t ex- 
pect to form a trust and raise the prices. We don’t ex- 
pect to strike. We do not want to be wealthy, thank yOu, 
The Emerson prayer is ours, that none of our lineage 
shall possess great riches. But we do want the American 
people to know that we cannot educate their children 
unless there comes to us a fair amount of that respect, 
refinement, independence, stability and depth which we 
are called upom to give the children. We want to study 
in higher schools. We want the broadening influence of 
travel. We want to buy some books, we want to take a 
real part in the civic life of our community; in short, 
we want to live the life of cu.tivated men and women. 
We cannot do it upon $340 a year, the wages of many 
teachers in this rich state. 

“We who have charge of teachers and schools know 
well our shortcomings. We do not give the public better 
service because we do not know what better service is. 
All through the West this week, in our conventions as- 


sembled, we are holding up, as we have done before, the 
best and safest methods discovered long ago by thinkers 
and by scholars, but we can’t bring schools up to those 
standards on the wages paid our teachers.” 

The practical outcome of the meeting is the appoint- 
ment of a strong working committee under the chair- 
manship of L. D, Harvey of Menomonie, to follow up the 
matter throughout the state until Wisconsin teachers 
are well paid, 


SALARY STUDIES.—(XV.) 


OREGON. 

. The salaries in this state have not increased as 
they should have done. Men’s salaries are four cents 
a month more than thirty years ago, and women’s 
salaries are $6.09 a month lower than they were 
thirty years ago, but that is not a fair statement, as 
in 1873 they were phenomenally high, and dropped 
$9.24 in one year, so that the salaries of women are 
$3.15 higher than twenty-nine years ago. For the 
same reason the men’s salaries are $1.56 higher than 
twenty-nine years ago. 

Men’s salaries are $7.27 higher than the lowest 
salary in thirty years. That was in 1889, when for 
some inexplicable reason it was $6 less than it was 
the year before or the year after. Men’s salaries are 
$3.53 less than the highest, which was in 1893. The 
salary is now $47.58. 

Women teachers’ salaries are $5.98 higher than 
the lowest, which was in 1882, and $6.09 lower than 
the highest, which was in 1873. They are now 
$37.61. 

No other state has had such fluctuating salaries. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


During these past ten years the wages of women 
have shown a steady upward tendency, until now 
their average monthly pay is $51.46, a gain in that 
time of a little over $6, or one dollar and a half per 
week, 

In studying the salary question it is instructive to 
find that in the ten years the gross sum paid for 
teachers’ wages has increased from $550,000 in 
round numbers to nearly $950,000, or an actual in- 
crease of $385,742.31. While this great gain has 
been due in part to the increase in monthly or yearly 
salary, still the bulk of it has come from the gain in 
the number of schools, and the rapid development of 
the higher grade schools. 

In comparing the wages of the school teacher a 
very frequent mistake is made by making the weekly 
or monthly wage the unit of comparison, instead of 
the year. But as the “year” of the schools varies all 
the way from six to ten months, one can easily see 
that the time element must be considered if any just 
idea of the subject is to be attained. It is frequently 
asserted that the teacher has the time when he is not 
teaching at his own disposal and that he can utilize 
it as he may see fit,—in pleasure, in study, or in the 
pursuit of some business to add to his income. That 
is true, and I doubt not that the latter is sometimes 
done; but it can seldom be long continued without 
the individual paying the penalty. Tio a person who 
teaches school as he ought there accompanies his 
work such an exhaustion as demands all the time at 
his disposal for recruiting and refitting for further 
* The full yearly salaries now paid in this siate are, 
for men, $1,057.09, and for women, $491.44; n ne 
too much any candid person wil say for the work 
performed, and too small all will admit to attract 
and hold the best talent. Other occupations in life 
are always on the lookout for good quality of brains, 
and the teaching profession usually holds its share. 
Hence the ranks are constantly depleted to a greater 
or less extent to meet that demand. Public service 
can never expect to compete on the line of pay with 
private enterprise, yet it must come up within s ght 
of the other if it is te hold its best men and women. 
In such contests the schools always have this ad- 
vantage, that to the true teacher no work is com- 
parable with it, and that feeling offsets frequently 
quite a difference in salary. | 

The average yearly salary of men in Providence 
county is $1,309.23; in Newport county, $1,169.34; 
in Washington county, $591.08; in Kent county, 
$554.64; in Bristol county, $1,025. 

The average yearly pay of women in Providence 
county is $543.86; in Newport county, $436.20; in 
Washington county, $331.62; in Kent county, 
$396.90; in Bristol county, $499.10, 
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GRADING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. A. WHITNEY, ELGIN, ILL, 

In general there should be one principle which 
should guide us in this matter, and that is that every 
pupil should be given a chance to do his best. A 
school curriculum or a school organization which 
does not permit of this is a failure. This is the 
theory by which we have been guided. If a boy is 
capable there is no reason why he should be held 
down to the pace of the one who isn’t capable. One 
of less ability will desire to go on with the one more 
capable. Perhaps he finds it too difficult, and then 
complains of overwork. In such a case there is really 
no overcrowding except that done by the boy and his 
parents, and the schools should not be charged with 
that. 

A boy ought to have a right to advance as fast as 
his ability will warrant, regardless of the ability of 
another child. Tf one child lacks ability he has no 
right to demand that he be advanced as fast as an- 
other child. The tests for advancement should be 
ability, health, and in some cases, perhaps, age 
should be taken into account. 

Those who find the work too difficult should be 
given less work. This can be done in several ways, 
either by transferring them to a lower class, but 
perhaps better, if they have completed the work of 
a lower class in a satisfactory manner, by allowing 
them to drop one or more of their studies of the 
class and take a longer time for the completion of 
the course of study, whether it be in the grades or 
in the high school. 

Those who find the work too easy may be given 
more work, so that they may be kept busy. Either 
this work should be given in another class or they 
may be given collateral work in the same class.— 


Report. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES S. FOSS, READING, PA. 


Little argument need be advanced in favor of 
night schools. The elementary night schools 
should occupy an important place in our educational 
system. Every effort should be made to teach as 
many of our boys and girls who get into working 
life early to read and to write with ease, and it is 
our privilege, too, to give to the young men and 
young women of our city an opportunity to add to 
their store of knowledge and better to fit themselves 
for the work they may undertake, hence the evening 
grammar and high schools. 

The evening high school is an effective factor in 
the educational world. The few years of its history 
in our country have been so successful, that it has 
hecome a prominent and permanent part of the edu- 
cational work in twenty-five cities of our country. 

There has been in the past ten years an anwaken- 
ing in educational matters. Young men and young 
women realize that to succeed in life they must prop- 
erly fit themselves. Various agencies to educate 
young men and young women have sprung up. 
These have met with astounding success. None of 
them, I think, are equal to the evening high school, 
where a pupil comes in constant contact with the 
teacher, and thus lessens chances of discouragement 
and failure. 

The value of an evening high school to a com- 
munity is inestimable. It appeals to young men and 
young women who have neglected their opportu- 
nities and realize it; it reaches the young men and 
young women whose services are required to he!p 
support the family; above all, it affords an equal op- 
portunity to all better to equip themselves for the 
duties of life not only from a utilitarian or practical 
point of view, but from the aesthetic as well. In 


such a school young men and young women may not 
only be etarted to make a more comfortable liveli- 
hood and to develop keener minds, but they may be 
led to a higher ideal of living. One of the objects 
of the evening high school, as the Boston prospectus 
puts it, should be “to raise the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of the community by preparing 
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who has just received a gift of one thousand dollars from the teachers 
of Pennsylvania to be used in European travel. 


pupils to become more intelligent citizens, to make 
better homes, and thus to increase public and pri- 
vate welfare. 

The evening high school cultivates a taste for 
better things. Boys and girls gradually realize what 
they are and what they might be; they begin to read, 


and their horizon broadens; they become young men 


and young ladies. As Principal Coolidge of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., writes: “I have noticed very marke 
improvement in the appearance, behavior, and spirit 
of boys and girls who have been our pupils, and 
have been surrounded with school influences instead 
of street companions. They become young ladies 
and gentlemen. The mere monetary advantages are 
too apparent to need mention. I have watched the 
influence of our school on many a mischievous boy, 
and have seen him become thoughtful, industrious, 
ambitious, and self-respecting.” 

Evening high schools are conducted in various 
ways. The courses of study differ considerably ac- 
cording to local sentiment or necessity, but the aim 
of each is the same: To help young men and women 
to live better, to make better citizens, and to bring 
about a more exalted civic standard. 

Evening schools should be conducted practically 
on the same basis as the day schools; promotions 
should be made from one grade to the other. Three 
studies for one hundred nights each vear, continuing 
through four years in the high school, constitute 


sufficient work for the granting of a diploma by this” 


board, or in other words, that each study be based on 
a system of points and that the above work each vear 
be awarded six points: that pupils be permitted to 
elect their studies and be given as long a time as 
necessary to complete the amount of work required 
for graduation. Few may avail themselves of this 
cpportunity, as many come for a particular purpose, 
and when that is accomplished quit, yet I feel it will 
be an inducement to some. Even more than the day 
schools, our night schools must strive for the in- 


dividua].—Report. 


CHARADE. 


The first, with next combined, helps make 
What is “hard to keep,” and no mistake! 
The third a certain relation shows 
Between what before and after it goes; 
The fourth is short for three names, at least; 
The fifth is a pronoun, a tree, and a beast; 
The sixth is the name of a consonant, writ 
Cerrectly, and yet without using it; 

The last is a word of caution, and I 

Have just made use of it, “on the sly!” 
The whole—but a single.clew I'll drop— 


her you'll find it a help, “sure, pop!” 
If a teac y' Ritter. 


M. I.. A., Iowa: I have been a subscriber to the 
Journal from my youth up, and have found it very 
helpful. 

F. C. LeG., Minnesota: Your paper is invaluable 
to a teacher who wishes to keep abreast of the times. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON.”—(III.) 


What was the occasion of the publication of “The 
Freeholder”? 

What has it left of interest to general literature? 

What do you think of Macaulay’s estimation of 
Swift closing this paragraph? 

What is the story of the translations of the 
“Tliad” by Pope and by Tickell, and how was Addi- 
son concerned with it? 

What is Addison’s love story? 

What other inmates besides Addison have made 
Holland House famous? 

What political preferment followed his marriage? 

What was Addiscn’s last work? 

What was the oceasion of “The Old Whig’’? 
Where does it stand among Addison’s works? 

What is the story of the last hours of Addison? 

Describe the burial of Addison. 

When was Addison’s tablet placed in the Poet’s 
Corner? 

What is your opinion of Addison’s personal char- 
acter derived from the study of Macaulay’s essay? 

What of his literary work? 

Who were his famous contemporaries? 

T’o what literary “age” did Addison belong? 

What was his influence upon the literature of that 
“age”? 

What stvle of writing did he introduce? 

In what way did he foreshadow the English 
novel? 

What was his career outside of literature? 

Make a general outline of his life apart from his 
literary work. 

Write a brief sketch outlining the development of 
his literary power, naming his principal works. 

What idea do you get from Macaulay of Pope? 
of Steele? of Swift? 

Write a “study in appreciation” of Addison from 
the impression given you by Macaulay’s essay. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXV.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


Born, Salem, Mass., May 4, 1796. 
Graduated at Harvard, 1814. 
Died, Boston, Mass., January 28, 1859. 

Few literary men have done their work under as 
trying conditions as the famous American historian, 
Prescott. 

Just after entering Harvard, one of his eyes was 
struck by a piece of ‘hard bread thrown at random 
at a meal in Commons Tall, and the sight of it per- 
manently destroyed. The other eye, through sym- 
pathy, was weakened, so that Prescott could use it 
only in a shaded room, and sometimes for months 
could not use it at all. This was a great trial for a 
man who was passionately fond of books, and whose 
greatest ambition was to write books. 

But, hhero as he was, he held to his ambition; and, 
aided by his many friends and a secretary, he became 
the author of some of the ablest as well as most pre- 
tentious histories that the reading world has ever 
seen. Flow much of his heroism came from his 
brave grandfather—General Prescott—whose cour- 
age at Bunker hill has been enshrined in story and 
song? 

To prepare. himself for his literary labors, he 
faithfully addressed himself to “Murray’s Gram- 
mar,” “Blair’s Rhetoric,” and “Johnson’s Diction- 
” 

Tearing Mr. Ticknor lecture on Spain, it occurred 
io him that here was a fruitful theme for research, 
and one that had not been attempted. In his diary 
of 1826, he records his decision “to embrace the gift 
of the Spanish subject.’’ 

Physical disability made the process of acquaint- 
ing himself with his subject tedious, and the subse- 
quent work of composition slow, For, strange to 
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say, he could not bring himself to dictate to his sec- 
retary, but wrote his great work, “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” himself. It was a painful task, occupy- 
ing nearly seven years. 

When he published it in 1837 (Prescott always 
published his own works), his suecess was immediate 
and marked. The reviews—English as well as 
American—were highly laudatory, and congratu- 
lated him on his happy faculty for narrative. Daniel 
Webster spoke of him as “a comet that had suddenly 
blazed out upon the world in full splendor.” 

He next addressed himself to the “Conquest of 
Mexico,” which Washington Irving had also con- 
templated, but magnanimously withdrew in favor of 
Prescott. When it appeared in 1843, the first edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies were sold in four months. 

In 1847, he completed his “Conquest of Peru.” 
He himself was doubtful of its success, but it was 
speedily translated into French, German, Dutch, 
and Spanish. No American book before was so 
warmly received. 

Prescott was now fifty, and apparently at the 
zenith of his fame. His sight was almost entirely 
gone, yet he undertook to write the “History of 
Philip IT.” He completed two volumes by 1855, and 
published them. This work eclipsed everything he 
had done before. He finished another volume, but 
not the full history, for he was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and suddenly passed away. 

Prescott excels in vivid narration of incident. 
He made history readable. Some critics spoke of 
him as a romancer, and bemoaned this lack of analy- 
sis—the same charge that was lodged agan t 
Macaulay. It was urged that while there was a cer- 
tain simplicity, candor, and beauty in his style, h> 
was rather interesting than accurate. 

It is interesting to know the author’s own ec ncep- 
tion of what the historic style should be: “Put life 
into the narrative,” he says, “if you would have it 
take. A book may be made up of perfect sentences, 
and yet the general impression may be very im- 
perfect. Be engrossed with the thought, and not 
with the manner of expressing it.” It was this con- 
ception that aided him to make battle, siege, con- 
auest, defeat, shipwreck, as real as any of the s‘ghts 
of the street. | 

As a sample of his lucid narrative, the following 
paragraph, describing the retreat of Cortez from the 
capital of the Aztecs, is given:— 

“The Spanish commander there dismounted from 
his jaded steed; and sitting down on the steps of an 
Indian temple, gazed mournfully on the broken files 
as they passed before him. What a spectacle dd 
they present! The cavalry, most of them d's- 
mounted, were mingled with the infantry, who 
dragged their feeble limbs along with difficulty; 
their shattered mail and tattered garments dripping 
with the salt ooze, showing through their rents many 
a brvise and ghastly wound; their bright arms soiled, 
their proud crests and banners gone, the baggage, 
artillery —al!, in short, that constitutes the pride 
and panoply of glorious war,—forever lost. Cortez, 
as he looked wistfully on their thin and disordered 
ranks, sought in vain for many a familiar face, and 
missed more than one dear companion who had 
stood side by side with him through all the perils of 
the conquest. Though accustomed to control his 
emotions, or at least to conceal them, the sight was 
too much for him. He covered his face with his 
hands, and the tears which trickled down revealed 


too plainly the anguish of his soul.” 


MIGRATING BIRDS.—(V1.) 


BLUEJAY. 

ut there is no busy-body in the woods who knows 
all that is going on so well as that blue and white, 
handsome fellow, the bluejay. He is really the bad 
hoy of the woods; yet, like most boys, he is only bad 
at times and would reform if he only had a good 
chance. He cats a great many insects which are in- 
iurious to forest trees, and much can be forgiven for 
the good that he accomplishes, even if he occasionally 
steals fruit or bird’s eggs, and even kills young birds 


(Continued on page 26.) 


INDUSTRIES.—(V.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 
FISHERIES. 

Thousands of people—old and young—go fishing 

just for fun. It is a _ captivating pastime 
with them, as it was for Isaak Walton before 
them. To follow a mountain stream for speckled 
beauties, as Dr. Henry Van Dyke; to lure a black 
bass or a_ pickerel 
from the sedgy mar- 
gin of some pond; to 
play a salmon in 
some northern 
stream, or a tarpon 
in some _ Florida 
river, is a passion 
with them. They 
are never surf ited 
by their success, nor 
discouraged by their 
lack of it. It is 
sport. 

But other thou- 
sands make a busi- 
ness of fishing. It is 
their livelihood. In- 
stead of sport, it is 
downright earnest, 
and sometimes 
dangerous work. 
Setting and haul’ng 
trawls on rough At- 
lantic and Pacific 
billows has in it no 
little peril. Gales, 
fog, and ice have no 
mercy on the fisher- 
man. The last fifty 
years, 419 vessels of 
the Gloucester fish- 
ing fleet and 2,249 
men were lost at sea. 
This is an average of 
eight vessels and 
forty-five men lost 
every year from this 
fishing port alone. 

Sixty million pounds of fresh fish were landed at 
the Boston fish wharf in a recent year, and netted 
the fishermen about $2.000,000. 

One vessel has landed 150,000 pounds of cod from 
one trip, and another 132,000 pounds of haddock. 
One schooner took 283 swordfish cn one trip, worth 
$2,500. Still another vessel brought in 50,000 fresh 
mackerel, which brought $11,000. The earnings of 
the King of the North Atlantic fleet for 1900 were 
$41.600. 

The fisheries of the United States—in the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, and the Great Lakes—are very valu- 
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BEAM-TRAWL FISHING. 


able. Fishing rights in the ocean extend for three 
miles from shore. Beyond this limit, the fishing is 
open to vessels of all nations. On the Grand Banks 
off Newfoundland may be found American, Cana- 
dian, British, French, and other vessels. 

COD FISHING. 


“The most important food fish of the North At- 
lantic is the cod, of which vast numbers are an- 


nually caught.”—Trotter. 
A gilded codfish 


hangs over the 

Speaker’s desk in 

the Senate of the 

Massachusetts legis- 

lature, a symbol of 

one of the state’s 

Fé The cod are sold 

in either a fresh or 

salted state. “Steak 

cod” always find a 

ready market. 

“Boneless cod” is 

largely used. 

cheeks and tongues 
are a delicacy. “Cod 
liver oil” has a de- 

cided value as a 

medicine. 

Cod are found in 
large numbers on the 
Pacific coast. One 
vessel has in one trip 
taken 437,000 cod- 
fish, which were 
landed at San ¥ran- 
cisco. The  cod- 
fisheries of Alaska 
ire of growing im- 
portance. 

HALIBUT, HADDOCK, 
AND HAKE. 
The halibut is a 

high-priced fish. 

sometimes weighs 
4fover 100 pounds. It 
like an enormous 
flounder. American vessels go as far as Iceland in 
search of it. Haddock are taken in great numbers 
in the North Atlantic. Sixty thousand pounds were 
brought to T wharf in Boston on a recent morning, 
and brought $4.50 per hundred pounds. “Finnan 
haddies”—dried and smoked haddock—are . exten- 
sively used. Hake is inferior as a food fish, but it 
has a wide sale. The sound of this fish is used in 
the manufacture of isinglass. 

MACKEREL. 

Mackerel] are always favorites in the fish market. 
They are cften sold from the vessel at eighteen and 
twenty cents apiece, early in the season. ‘They 


NAPOLEON AND LUUISIANA. 


A STUDY BY B. C. VAN INGEN, A. M. 


NAPOLEON. 
1519. 
1541. 
1678. 
1682. 
1699. 
1712. 
1718. 
1759. 
1762. 
Born at Ajaccio, Corsica. 1769. 
Military school at Brienne. 1779. 
Military school at Paris. 1784, 
Commander Army of Interior. 1795. 
Egyptian Campaign. 1798. 
Made First Coneul. 1799. 
Battle of Marergo. 1800. 
War with England. 1803. 
Emperor of France. 1804. 
Battle of Austerlitz. 1805. 
Battle of Trafalgar. 1806, 
Retreat from Moscow, 1812. 
Life in Elba, . 1814, 
Rattle of Waterloo. 1815. 
Death at St. Helena, 1821, 


LOUISIANA, 


Visited by de Pineda. 
Explored by de Soto. 

Explored by Marquette. 
Explored by De La Salle. 
Biloxi founded. 

Charter granted to Crozat. 
New Orleans founded. 

French defeat at Quebec. 
Cession of Louisiana to Spain. 
Spanish standard unfurled. 


Treaty allowing United States freedom of the 
Mississippi. 


Treaty of San Ildefonso—Louisiana re-ceded to 
France. 

Louisiana purchased by United States. 

Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Lewis and Clark reach Pacific. 


bey ted of Orleans admitted as state of Louis- 
ana, 


Jackson defeated Pakenham at New Orleans, 
Missouri admitted as state, 
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school near the surface, and are taken in great purse- 
nets. At times the water seems alive with them, so 
great is the school. One of the mackerel fleet the 
past summer netted $10,400 for one trip. 


SARDINES. 


American sardines are really little herring, that 
are taken in large numbers on the northeastern 
coast of Maine. Eastport is the centre of the sardine 
canning industry. Two hundred boats, and 400 
men and boys are employed in catching the fish; and 
about 5,000 men, women, and children on land cur- 
ing and canning them. In flush times, the factories 
will receive 1,000 hogsheads of sardines in a day, 
and the hands must then work night and day to cure 
them. One thousand barrels of oil a week are some- 
times used in curing them. In 1898, nearly a mil- 
lion-and-a-half cases of sardines were shipped from 


Eastport. 
LOBSTERS. 


Though at some points on the Atlantic coast lob- 
sters are diminishing in numbers, the supply seems 
to hold out along the coast of Maine. Maine, in a 
recent year, shipped five tons of fresh lobsters every 
day, and in one day twenty-two tons. In the same 
year, it sent out 250,000 cases of canned lobsters. 
The fish commission is active in trying to increase 
the lobster supply along the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island coasts. 

OYSTERS. 

The oyster is the most important shellfish on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It is chiefly found at Cape Cod, 
Providence river, Long Island Sound, and Chesa- 
peake bay. These oyster-fisheries are said to be three 
times as valuable as the cod-fisheries. Four thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five American vessels are en- 
gaged in oystering, with crews of nearly 40,000 men. 
$10,500,000 are invested in the trade. The oyster 
beds of Long Island Sound have yielded $847,000 
worth in a single year. More oysters are handled in 
Baltimore than in all foreign countries together. 
The largest packer in Hampton, Va., opens from 
100,000 to 200,000 bushels of oysters in a year. 
Good negro “shuckers” can open from twelve to 


twenty gallons of oysters a day, and receive nineteen . 


cents a gallon. Excellent oyster-shell roads are 
found in the Chesapeake region. The shells bring 


three cents a bushel. 
SALMON. 


The salmon fisheries of the Pacific coast are the 
largest in the world. 

A favorite spawning ground is the Columbia 
river. In August and September the fish press in 
from the ocean in such numbers that the river is 
almost choked with them. In some of the river nar- 
rows the water is so full of them that from the bank 
one can see nothing but fish. 

The king salmon of these western waters is one of 
the finest food-fish in the world. Its average weight 
is twenty-two pounds, though some fish reach sixty 
and even ninety pounds. A singlar fact is that it 
never feeds in the rivers, but attends strictly to 
spawning. 

The canning industry along the Columbia and in 
Alaska is very large. Canned salmon are sent to 
every country on the globe. The annual pack of 
Oregon alone is as high as $2,500,000. The can- 
neries of Puget Sound have in a single week put up 
265,000 cases, worth $1,250,000. 

The Alaska salmon fisheries now supply fully one- 
half the United States product. In 1901, fifty-five 
canneries packed and shipped about 100 million 
pounds, worth nearly $7,000,000. 

GREAT LAKES FISHERIES. 

The principal fish of these lakes is the white fish, 
the lake trout, the sturgeon, and herring. The white 
fish is much finer flavored than the rest, and usually 
commands twice the price of others. It is getting 


scarce, however. 
WHALING. 


The whaling industry, once so prominent a feature 
in New England, has seriously declined. It is car- 
ried on at present almost wholly in the Behring sea. 
and San Francisco is the home port for the whalers. 
Port Clarence is the whaling station in the far north, 
where supplies are taken, 
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LEAD PENCILS, THEIR MAKE AND THEIR 
MAKERS. 


BY ERNEST H. 

Every one will recall the bewilderment of Alice in 
trying to distinguish between the real name of the White 
Knight’s song, and what the song was called, but sweet 
little Alice was wandering in no more intricate maze 
than the average person who tries to understand why 
pencils made of graphite should be called “lead” (which 
has none of the properties of graphite) pencils, or to un- 
derstand that very curious organic formation classed as 
a mineral and called graphite, plumbago and black lead. 

Diamond, the hardest substance known, is pure car- 
bon, is transparent, and will burn or reduce to a cinder- 
like mass under heat. Graphite, which is carbon with 
but one-twentieth of one per cent. alloy, is opaque—lit- 
erally “black diamonds’—is the softest substance dug 
from the earth, and no heat yet produced will fuse it. 
With the exception of this almost infinitesimal impurity, 
diamonds and graphite, so far as chemical analysis can 
determine, are exactly alike, but the same heat which 
would carry off a diamond in vapor would not dull the 
sharp corners of the hexagonal crystals in the lump of 
crude graphite. Carbon is the substance which 
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burns. It is that property in coal which 
makes coal burn, and yet the graphite 
crucible plunged to its meck in burning anthra- 


cite, carbon in carbon, refuses to burn or fuse, and melts 
the most obduratée metals entrusted to its care. 

There are few of the industries, arts or sciences in 
which graphite is not used; for pencils are but a side 
issue with the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, the 
largest manufacturer of graphite in the werld, and yet 
the company turns out hundreds of high-grade pencils 
a minute, thousands an hour, and hundreds of thousands 
for every working day in the year—an aggregate annual 
output of something over sixty millions. 

Taking the amount of money invested and the amount 
of graphite used as a basis, crucibles are the most im- 
portant of the company’s manufactures. They are made 
in sizes from that of the little melting pots used by 
jewelers to that of the great crucibles for making steel; 
for armor-plates, suspension bridges, anything that has 
human life in keeping must be of “crucible steel,” and 
the Dixon crucibles. are the best in the world. Graphite 
paint is the most perfect protector of steel from the ele- 
ments, apd so is in limitless demand. Graphite is the 
only known dry lubricant—one which will allow wood 
to run freely on wood—and as a lubricant mixed with 
oil for metals is rapidly superseding clear oil, for it can 
be made “light” or “heavy” as desired, and filling the in- 
finitesimal pores in the metal makes a surface smoother, 
and therefore with less friction, than is obtainable in 
any other way. And everybody knows that stove polish 
is made of graphite. 

The fact that electricity is crowding every other form 
of motive power and lighting to the wall has made a 
great demand for graphite productions. Electrotyping 
could not be done without graphite, yachts would not 
compete without “pot-lead” for their hulls, stoves and 
furnaces are lined with graphite bricks or repaired with 
graphite cement—in fact, there are about seventy-five 
main divisions of the manufactures at the Dixon works, 
with subdivisions innumerable. Incidentally, it may be 
said that the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company owns 
the mines at Ticonderoga, N. Y., where the finest 
graphite in the world is mined, amd buys great quanti- 
ties from other mines in this country and Ceylon. 

“A feature of interest to the visitor, in the manufacture 
of the crucibles, is the old-fashioned potter’s wheel, the 
same in principle that has been used for thousands of 
years; the oldest machine in the world. This is used for 
the manufacture of special work, the plastic graphite 
being handled exactly like plastic clay. The part, how- 
ever, which will most interest our readers is the manu- 
facture of pencils, as it is indeed the most interesting to 
almost every one; a high grade pencil passing through 
no less than thirty-eight different processes. 


The name “lead” pencil is a legacy of the time when 
lead was actually used, a faint “hard” mark being the 
result. Pliny refers to it as being used to make marks 
on papyrus, but it was not until nearly fourteen cen- 
turies later that the first mention is found of graphite. 
Cortez found the Aztecs using it in 1520 and forty years 
later a deposit of it was found in Cumberland, England. 
It was then deemed so precious that the government 
took possession of the mine, and allowed only a limited 
output, guarding the mouth of the mine with an armed 
force while operations were in progress, and flooding it 
when operations were suspended. 

The earliest pencils were only chunks of crude 
graphite and the earliest covered pencils were only the 
ore cut or sawed into “leads” and enclosed in wood. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


THE FLIGHT OF PLOVERS. 


When plovers come north in the spring, they are said 
+> follow the line of the Mississippi. But when they go 
south in the autumn, they keep out along the Atlantic 
shore. After leaving the New Jersey coast, they are not 
heard from again until they reach Patagonia. Incredible 
as it may seem, it is believed that they keep out at sea 
continuously in this prodigious flight to the tip end of 
South America. They spend spring there, just as they 
spend spring in the north, and raise another brood of 
young there. 

BRITAIN’S FRUIT SUPPLY. 


The foreign fruit bill of the British Isles for 1902 was 
over $50,000,000. They took 1,800 million oranges, 
chiefly from Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Canary 
Islands. Seven million bushels of apples were from the 
Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia, and the northern tier 
of states of our country. Nearly 3,000,000 bunches of 
bananas were supplied by Jamaica and the Canaries. 
Jamaica also furnished pineapples. Fresh green figs 
were from Italy, Spain, and France. The earliest apri- 
cots were from Algiers and Spain. Pears in large num- 
bers were from California. Two million, five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of plums were sent from Cali- 
fornia, Germany, Holland, and France. Lemons were 
sent from Naples, Messina, and Malaga. Fresh currants 
were from the large plantations about Paris, while dried 
currants were from Greece. Cherries were from Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, and chiefly France. And 70,- 
000,000 povuds of grapes were sent from Jersey and 
Guernsey in the Channel Islands, and from the markets 
of Cape Town in South Africa. 

A MARVELOUS NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 


The following item from Washington furnishes one of 
the most striking Jessons in geography of anything we 
have seen of late:—- 

Washington, December 31.—At midnight to-night 
from Georgetown Heights, Admiral Chester, su- 
perintendent of the national observatory, will have 
sounded completely around the earth—by cables—a sig- 
nal announcing the birth of the year 1904 at the capital 
of our republic. 

In less than ten seconds this New Year salute will 
completely encircle the globe; at least, this is the calcu- 
lation of Lieutenant Commander Hayden, naval officer 
in charge. 

At one single push of Commander Hayden’s fingar the 
electric greeting will permeate our contirent and leap 
across the Pacific from-San Francisco to Honolulu, to 
Midway, to Guam, to Manila, to Hongkong. Flashing 
up and down the entire eastern coast of Asia, from Alex- 
androvsk to the Malay peninsula, it will cross Sumatra 
and the home of the wild men of Borneo; will speed over 
the coffee plantations of Java to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

-Hurrying over the snowdrifts of Siberia and Russia, 
it will be felt in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and there 
he taken up by the thick mesh of wires covering north- 
ern and central Europe, passing London and at the 
same time spanning the coast of the black continent of 
Africa. 

From Alexandria it will be shot 750 miles up the Nile, 
into the very heart of Africa. 

It will register itself in the isles of Madagascar and 
Mauritius. 

From Lisbon to the Madeiras and over the Cape Verde 
islands it will jump to Pernambuco, Brazil; thence down 
into the wilds of central Argentina and up into Bolivia; 
across the Windward isles, the Lesser Antilles and the 
West Indies, and then home again to the capital of the 
nation. 

Over 1,180,000 miles of wire and cable this greeting to 
humanity will speed. 

When it throbs throughout the Pacific coast cities 
their clocks will stand at9 P. M. It will reach Honolulu 
at 7 P. M., and our newly made subjects there will be 
still chatting over their evening feast of “poi.” 

Although the clocks will register 6 P. M., New Year 
eve, at Midway, when our signal passes through that 
island, this same instantaneous spark will stand at 3 
P. M. New Year day. Manila clocks will say that it is 
2 P. M., January 1, and our soldiers throughout the Phil- 


ippines will have finished their New Year dinners, 

It will be high noon in Siam when this electric im- 
pulse passes through that kingdom. At Calcutta and 
Ceylon it will be 11 A. M.; at Bombay, 10 A. M. At 
Mauritius it will be 9. At Aden, Arabia, it will be § A. 
M., and from Alexandria the greeting is ticked to the 
telegraph stations up the Nile at 7. 

At the same hour the signal will find the Boers of 
South Africa beginning a summer day’s toil on the veldt. 
At Rome it will be 6 A. M. New Year morning. In the 
Canary Islands it will be 4 A, M, 
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Educational Intelligence 


Now let us have a “Hoosier School Ma’am” dedi- 
eated to Erline Sinclair. 


The school people of New York confidently expect 
Mayor George B. McClellan to be the best friend of 
education of any mayor New York has had. Here’s 
hoping he will not disappoint them. 


Alfred Bayliss. stale superintendent of Illinois, 
has made the n ost heroic effort, apparently, of any 
siate oficial west of the Alleghanies to impress the 
salary situation upon the citizens of his state. 


In the death of R. I. Hoffecker, long-time super- 
intendent of schools of Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, tle state loses one of its longest time county 
superintendents, aml a man of rare ability and de- 
votion to the cause of education. 

Superintendent James A. Barr of Stockton, Cal.. 
after four years’ service, is unanimously re-elected 
The beauty 
of this is that he deserves it. and that the approval 


with a 20 per cent. increase in salary. 
implied in the unanimous re-election and inerease in 
salary is genuine and general. 


No successor to the late Dr. Frank A. Hill, se-re- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. has 
been elected. Unofficially, at informal conferences. 
it was apparent that unanimity would prevail at the 
January 7 meeting, and acceptance was anticipated, 
but prior to the meeting it was found to be impos- 
sthle for the distinguished scholar to accept the pos'- 
tion, and no action was taken. 


The college and university presidents of Ohio have 
a state association that meets frequently through the 
year, and as there are upwards of fifty of them, it is 
the most distinguished educational body in the state, 


and the most influential. Dr. Guy P. Benton of 
Miami University of Oxford was chosen president at 
the annual mecting this holiday season. As it is 
his second year in the state, it is a special compli- 
ment. 


The ‘Twentieth Century Club lectures, which have 
become famous, for the seventh season presenit a 
course of four by President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin, and one of ten by Richard G. Moulton of 
Chicago University. These will be given in Colonial 
theatre on Saturday mornings, January 9 to March 
26. Tickets for the twelve lectures $2, without re- 
serve seats; $3.00 with reservation, and fifty cents 
for single ticket. 


M. COMPA YRE'S FORTHCOMING VISIT. 


M. Gabriel Compayre, president of the Univers-ty 

of Lyons, the second largest university in France, 
is to visit America the coming summer to see some- 
thing of the Exposition at St. Louis, and to note 
the changes in educational development in the 
United States since his last visit here in 1893. Dr. 
Compayre is the leading educator in his own coun- 
try, and he has done more than any other French- 
man—with the possible exception of Ferdinand 
suisson—to make his countrymen familiar with 
\merican educational ideals and practices. He is 
certain to be warmly welcomed to our country 
again. The Journal will later present a sketch of 
Dr. Compayre, in which the educational career of 
this deservedly popular leader will be reviewed. 
As in the case of Professor Rein, it advises the 
executive committees of state and national educa- 
tional associations, holding summer meetings, to 
secure so desirable a speaker. ‘ 


THE NEW YORK RETKENCHMENT. 


It will be most unfortunate if New York city has 
te abandon her school centres, her vacation play- 


grounds and schools, and reduce her evening schools 


20 per cent., as will be inevitable unless Tammany . 


Hall reverses the action of the adieu of the Low ad- 
ministration. It is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
Jast act of the Low administration must appear to 
go into history as making necessary the abandon- 
ment of three great lines of progress. 

It seems to have come about in this way: The 
former arrangement, which gave the board of educa- 
tion 4 mills, was thought to be over much, anid the 
administration reduced it to 3 mills. To this the 
board of education agreed on condition that in an 
emergency they should have all that was necessary. 
The emergency came when it was found that the 3 
mills left them $2,000,000 short, and the adminis- 
tration did not admit that educational centres, 
vacation playgrounds and schools, and a long sea- 
son of evening schools were necessities in the sense 
of their agreement. It is confidently expected that 
Tammany will regard these as necessities. 


FORK ATLANTA. 

The plans for the New England party for Atlanta 
as arranged by Mr. Winship are: Leave Boston Sat- 
urday evening, February 20, Federal express, South 
station. at 8 o'clock. Arrive in Washington Sunday 
morning. Spend the day in Washington. Leave 
Washington Sunday night, arrive in Atlanta Monday 
at-3.50 p.m. Returning leave Atlanta 9.10 p. m., 
Thursday, February 25. Spend Friday at Pinehurst, 
most attractive Southern resort. Spend Saturday 
forenoon in Richmond. Arrive in Boston Sunday 
morning. 

Railroad fare, round trip, $36. Sleeping car, 
round trip, $14. Five meals en route, $3.75. Total, 
853.75. Unprovided for in this: Two meals in Wash- 
ington, three and a quarter days’ board in Atlanta, 
two meals in Pinehurst, two meals in Richmond, and 
one in Washington, These can be made inexpensive. 
Total ccst will vary from $68 to €75. 

This train can be taken at Providence at 9 p. m.; 
New London, about 10,30; and at New Haven at 12 


midnight. Or train can be taken direct to Washing- 
i6n, joining the party there. 

Mr. Winship has reserved several rooms at the 
Piedmont, but those desiring them must notify him 
early. Full details obtained by writing Mr. Winship 
at 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


GIRL PUPILS AS HOODLUMS. 


In the strict sense a hoodlum is a boy, old or 
young, but there are “females”—this the only occa- 
sion in which I have found it proper to use the term 
in connection with women, young or old—who are 
neither womanly nor ladylike, and though not 
inanly, deserve to be classed as hoodlums. They are 
large girls, pupils in a rural school. They are 
terrors, veritable “holy terrors.” Not that they are 
inherently bad, but they are “smart”; they are the 
“smart set” im that community. 

They have made the Parks school unteachable for 
several terms. One teacher after another has gone 
down and gone out before them. A new teacher, 
Prline Sinclair, took the school this autumn, and 
when the county superintendent visited it in Novem- 
ber he found it in better condition than ever before. 
Miss Sinclair knew her business, and had the large 
girls well in hand. But these hoodlums did not pro- 
pose to be kept in hand, and, as lhas been their cus- 
tom, proposed to receive from Miss Sinclair Christ- 
mas gifts after their own heart, and on December 1 
demanded to know if che would give them Christmas 
presents, and she promised to do so. Later they de- 
manded to know what these were to be, and as she 
declined to state two weeks ahead of time what her 
gifts were to be they treated her as follows. The 
statement is the one used in the warrant for the 
arrest of Floyd Deckard, Ina Deckard, Gertie Me- 
Mellan, Jessie McClellan, Pearl Parks, and Kate 
Parks, who have been sued for $10,000 damagcs:— 

After the opening paragraph, in which Miss Sin- 
clair states she is under age, the complaint con- 
tinues: “That the defendant, at and in the county of 
Sullivan and state of Indiana, on the 8th day of 
December, 1903, with force and arms assaulted the 
plaintiff and then and there, with great violene> 
seized the plaintiff in a rude, angry, and insolent 
manner, did then and there unlawfully overpower 
her, and bind her hands together with ropes, strings, 
and cords, and then and there did in like manner, 
with her hands so bound, forcibly and violently bind 
and lash her te a rail, and then and there so lashed 
to a rail, did carry her about and bruise and wound 
her; and then and there, after releasing her from 
said rail with her hands bound behind her as afore- 
said, the defendents did in like manner forcibly and 
violently then and there lash the plaintiff into a 
wooden hog trough or sheep trough, with her hands 
and back in said trough, and while so forcibly held 
in said trough, the defendants did then and there 
tie and wrap lines of ordinary ‘harness and ropes 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter tightly around 
the plaintiff and said trough from said plaintiffs 
feet to her head, and while so lashed and bound in 
said trough defendants did with great foree and 
violence carry the plaintiff one quarter of a mile, 
where the defendants did then and there cut the 
ice over a frozen pond, and dip and plunge the plain- 
tiff into said cold and frozen water up to her waist 
and arms, and then and there compelled her to re- 
main so lashed and bound in said trough as afore- 
said, and being entirely helpless, until out of pain 
and sgony her cries caused the defendants to re- 
lease her from said trough, but the defendants then 
and there again cutting the ice in said pond of water 
did dip and plunge the plaintiff into said pond 
through the holes by the defendants cut in said ice, 
until the water was up around the plaintiffs neck, 
and the plaintiff was only able to keep her head out 
of the water by throwing the back of her head on 
the top of the ice: that the defendants then and 
there knowing the helpless condition of the p'aintiff, 
left the plaintiff in said freezing water up to her 
neck as aforesaid for the period of fifty minutes, 
until she was almost unconscious and frozen, and 
would have left her until she had frozen to death 
but for others who timely came to her relief and ex- 
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tracted her from said pond, and saved ier life; that 
during all of said time while the defendants were so 
assaulting the plaintiff and forcibly, rudely, in- 
solently, violently and unlawfully keeping the plain- 
‘iff in the water as aforesaid, the defendants had 
-aused a fire to be kindled on the banks of said pond 
whereby to keep themselves warm.” 

‘he complaint recites that the outrage took place 
in the presence of the entire school, some twenty 
pupils, that the plaintiffs clothes were ruined; “that 
while in eommitting said assault, and after the 
plaintiff had been first plunged into said water so 
lashed to said hog trough as aforesaid, the defend- 
ants hauled the plaintiff owt of the water for the 
purpose of knocking out the end of said trough that 
was resting on the bottom of said pond, and in 
knocking out said end of said trough to come against 
ihe plaintiffs head with great force and violence, 
thereby eausing the plaintiff instant pain and great 
sulfering; that by reason of said temperature of said 
water, on being so plunged into same as aforesaid, 
ihe plaintiff was instantly chilled and shocked, and 
then became almost frozen and suffered instant pain 
and great mental anguish and humiliation, disgrace 
and loss of honor and good name.”’ 

Miss Sinclair is under twenty-one, and yet she has 
ihe pluck to return to the school and see it out. 


TEACHERS’ PAY. 


‘Teachers suffer because ‘their pay is spoken of ‘ by 
the month.” Tt looks large to wage earners to think 
of a woman’s getting $60 a month, whereas she re- 
ceives only $1.72 a day by the year, if her year is 
hut nine months. A teacher must live all the year 
on the earnings of six, eight, nine, or ten months ws 
the case may be, and her year’s salary should be 
divided by 813 days. That she does not work 313 
days is because the concensus of opinion is that it is 
hetter for the children not to be in school the year 
throwgh,. 

A certain false pride has led many teachers to pre- 
fer to teach eight months at $55 rather than ten 
months at $50, though they would get $60 more in 
the one case than the other. The higher price per 
month is fascinating. And there are school boards 
that deliberately raise the price per month and 
shorten the school year to tickle the pride of the 
teacher and save money. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer has secured a minimum wag : 
scale of $35 a month for Pennsylvania, largely by 
urging upon the state year after year that a teacher 
who is paid but $18 a month for six months is paid 
less than thirty-five cents a day. He has hurled tho 
cold truth at Pennsylvania that there were many 
towns and some counties in the state that paid their 
teachers less per year cach than it cost the same com- 
unity to support a pauper. There are hundreds of 
teachers in that state that would cost the state much 
nore if they went to the almshouse than it does to 
pay them for teaching, and Pennsylvania is no worse 
than the average state in this regard. 

lace the facts. The daily wages are as follows:— 

At $20 a month for six months, 37 cents; for 
cight months, 51 cents. 

At $25 a month for six months, 48 cents; for eight 
months, 64 eents. 

At $30 a month for six months, 57 cents; for eight 
nionths, %% cents; for nine months, 86 cents. 

\t $35 for eight months, 90 cents; for nine 
months, $1.00. 

At $40 for eight months, $1.00; for nine months, 
*1.10: for ten months, $1.25, 

At $45 for nine months, $1.30; for ten months, 
&1.10, 

At $50 for nine months, $1.40; for ten months, 

At $550 a year, $1.75. 

\t $600 a year, $1.90. 

\t 8650 a vear, $2.07. 

\t $700 a year, $2.25. 

At $800 a year, $2.55, 

\t $900 a year, $2.90. 

\t $1,000 a year, $3.20. 

In view of these figures, remember that first-class 


dressmakers rarely work for less than $3.00 a day in 
places that pay a woman $500 a year, or $1.60 a day. 

A professional nurse in such a city receives $21 a 
week, which is $3.50 for the six days on which we 
estimate a teacher’s pay. A washerwoman or sciu))- 
woman gets from $1.25 to $1.75 a day. 

If the pay for teachers in your school is 37 cents 
a day, $1.00, $1.40, or $1.90, have a careful estimate 
made of some of the occupations that pay better. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Nine years ago, the little empire—then the king- 
dom—of Korea was fought over by China and Japan. 
The victory of Japan severed the ties of suzerainty 
which had held Korea to China, and the result of 
the war, if there had been no interference, would 
have been a Japanese protectorate over Korea, and 
the permanent acquisition by Japan of the Laiu 
‘ong peninsula, in southern Manchuria, which she 
proposed to retain in indemnification for the cost of 


the war. But Russia, which had had no part in the 


war, procured the support of France and Germany 
for a joint demand upon Japan to withdraw from 
the Laiu Tong peninsula, in the interest of the gen- 
eral peace. Japan could not stand alone against the 
three Powers and reluctantly complied. But she 
has never forgotten her grievance, and has spent the 
entire interval in strengthening her army and navy 
in preparation for a future assertion of her rights. 
* * * 

Russia exacted from China, as the price of her in- 
tervention, railway and administrative concessions 
in Manchuria, which she has made the pretext for 
the continued occupation of that important district. 
She has been steadily pushing for a control over 
Korea similar to that which she has obtained over 
Manchuria; and although she became a party with 
Japan te a joint pledge of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the little empire, she has used all the arts 
of menace and diplomacy to secure special conces- 
sions there. So it comes to pass that the little em- 
pire of Korea, which used to be known as “the 
hermit kingdom,” holds once more the centre of the 
stage in the drama of world politics, and promises to 
become the theatre of a war far more important and 
of far wider scope than that of nine years ago. Hos- 
iilities between Japan and Russia may have begun 
before this review is printed; in any case, it does not 
seem probable that they can be long delayed. 

* * 

Precisely what form the demands of Japan upon 
Russia have taken, and how far they include the 
Manchurian as well as the Korean question, is not 
definitely known. What is known is that Russia 
consumed weeks of time before she made any reply, 
and that when she did reply, her answer was so un- 
satisfactory that Japan asked her to reconsider its 
terms. The time thus gained Russia has ut‘lized by 
rushing troops and supplies over the Manchurian 
railway, by concentrating the vessels of her Asia‘ic 
fleet, and by despatching for its re-enforcement a 
formidable array of ships from her European squad- 
ron. Japan, also. has not been idle. She has made 
preparations for throwing a large army into Korea, 
and she has collected her resources for swift opera- 
tions by Jand and sea. She has also outbid the Rus- 
sians for the four warships which were built in 
Europe for the Argentine and Chilean fleets, and 
has thus secured a valuation addition to her effective 


navy. 
* * * 


The interest of the United States, both in the 
Manchurian and Korean questions, is commercial, 
not political. The United States has negotiated a 
treaty with China by which the latter promises to 
open4o commerce the Manchurian ports of Moukden 
and Antung. But at present, Russia is in possess'on 
of those ports as well as of the rest of Manchuria. 
The Chinese concessions may easily be made of 
none effect by Russia, if she chooses, but in that 
case, the Tinited States will have a distinet grievance 
against Russia. The United States also is pressing 
for the opening of a Korean port, which is a move- 
ment which Russia, judging from the tone of the 


Russian press, regards as untimely, if not un- 
friendly. Disturbances in Korea have added a new 
complication, and they have taken a form so threat- 
ening that, at the request of the American minister, 
marines have been landed from the gunboat Vicks- 
burg, and sent to Seoul to protect the American 
legation. 
* * * 

President Roosevelt sent in to Congress, on its 
reassembling after the holidays, a special message on 
the Panama question, in which he recited at length 
all that he has done toward the carrying out of the 
Act of Congress providing for the building of an 
isthmian canal. The President cited the records of 
the Colombian Congress to show that Colombia had 
the sordid plan of holding up the canal question 
until the lapse of time might give her a pretext for 
cancelling the concession of the Panama canal com- 
pany, and confiscating its property, and that then 
she expected to enrich herself by selling the whole 
thing to the United States, giving the canal com- 
pany the small sum of one million dollars as a salve 
for its injury. The President denied with indigna- 
dion that any one connected with the American gov- 
ernment had had amy complicity in or prior knowl- 
edge of the revolutionary movement on the isthmus; 
and he argued that the one question now before Con- 
gress and the country is not that of the recognition 
of Panama, but whether the United States will or 
will not build an isthmian canal. 

There is talk of an adjournment of Congress as 
early as the first of June, and so far as public busi-— 
ness is concerned, there seems to be nothing in the 
way of an early conclusion of the session. The cal- 
endar of the House is almost bare; and there is little 
chance that important questions of general legisla- 
tion will be taken up. The question of statehood for 
the territories may be pressed, but this time in the 
form of separate enabling acts instead of an omni- 
bus bill. ‘There is a_ possibility that, under this 
method of action, Oklahoma at least may be ad- 
mitted. In the Senate, the matters chiefly in con- 
test, the ratification of the Panama treaty, and the 
confirmation of General Wood, are both of a kind 
which must he settled in executive session, and this 
is likely to diminish the flow of oratory upon them. 
As to the treaty, ratification may be delayed, but no 
one believes that it can be defeated, especially since 
the direct mandate of the Louisiana and Mississippi 
legislatures, and various unofficial expressions of 
southern opinion. 

* * 

Americans may be unscrupulous about the ways 
in which they make money, and they may be reck- 
less as to how they spend it; but they are certainly 
generous givers. The Chicago Tribune’s list of 
benefactions in this country in 1903 reaches a total 
of nearly $77.000,000. Of this total, more than one- 
half —$40.700,000—went to educational institu- 
tions, and more than one-quarter, $21,700,000, to 
charity. The gifts for religious purposes amount to 
only 4,000,000, but this is misleading, for the 
Tribune’s list includes no gifts of less than $1,000, 
and makes no account of collections through 
churches and missionary organizations which are the 
chief channels for the distribution of religious gifts. 
The real total, if there were any way of figuring it, 
would be very much larger than the Tribune’s 
figures, impressive though those are. 

* * * 

The supreme court of the United States has given 
a decision regarding the status of Porto Ricans. The 
case is one that came up from New York under the 
immigration law, and it touched the rights of a 
Porto Rican woman to whom the immigration offi- 
cials refused admission, on the ground that she was 
likely to become a public charge. The dec’sion of 
the Supreme Court is that Porto Ricans are not 
aliens under the immigration law: that as they owe 
allegiance to the United States and to no other coun- 
try, they have the right to land without obstruction. 
But the decision does not touch the broader question 
whether the Porto Ricans are, as such, citizens of the 
United States, ; 
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MIGRATING BIRDS. 


[Continued from page 22.] 


in the nest. I have known some boys who did the 
same things, but who grew up into useful and hen 
ored men, because by doing such things once they 
learned by experience that it could not be the part 
of a good character to destroy life needlessly. 

If you have never seen the bluejays haze an owl 
I advise you to see the performance. The next time 
you hear the bluejays making a continued hubbub in 
the woods, and using all the time the same angry 
notes, with perhaps the crows joining in the chorus, 
be sure and follow up the racket and see what it is 
about, then write to the Nature Guard, giving in 
your own words an accurate account of it. 

There are a great many other kinds of birds with 
us in the winter, almost all of which are beneficial 
to man, the hawks and owls which catch more than 
enough mice to pay many times over for the few 
chickens which they kill, the woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, the little winter wren, the robin, and the 
bluebird (rapidly becoming scarce, and which espe- 
cially needs our protection and encouragement), the 
purple finch and a host of others. But I am going to 
stop with the hope that you will begin to-day to keep 
a list of the birds you see. Write down in a little 
book, which you can carry in your pocket, just when 
or where you meet these birds, in the woods, fields, 
pasture, or orchard, what they were doing, what 
they were having for breakfast, whether alone or in 
flocks —The Nature Guard, Kingston, R. I. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—( 
A PRACTICAL COURSE, 


BY ALEXANDER MC INTYRE, WINNIPEG. 

[Report for a Committee.] i 
GRADE FOUR. 
Knife Work.— 

Tools and materials: Knife, try square, gauge, 
rule, compasses, pair of set squares, and lead pencil. 

White bass 1-8 of an inch in thickness, planed 
both sides. Drawing paper. Desks should be pro- 
tected by slab of birch 12x12x1-2 inches. 

Models to be made from dimensioned drawings, 
showing plan only, previously drawn by the children 
themselves. 

Suggestions for models: Key label, flower tab, 
rule, knife for clay work, octagonal mat, mesh gauge, 
netting needle, fan, ping-pong bat, crochet needle, 
photo frame, paper knife, bracket, glove or handker- 
chief box, pencil case, napkin ring, brush, and comb 
box. 
Alternative Course I.— 

Advanced cardboard modeling. 

No mucilage to be used. All kinds of joints to be 
introduced suitable for models under construction. 

Suggestions for models: Bank, photo easel, letter 
pocket, wall tidy, spool shelves, inkstand, trinket 
box, stationery cabinet, pipe rack, bracket (corner), 
toy furniture, sand mill, etc. 

Alternative Course IT.— 

Basket work. 

A most interesting course may be taken in this 
work at a minimum cest, if willows and rushes grown 
locally are utilized as material. The three variet'es 
of willows commonly used for baskets are known 
botanically as Salix vitellina or golden willow, Salix 
viminalis or velvet willow, and Salix cordala or 
heart-leafed willow. hese thrive if planted beside 
small streams or on edges of marshy lowland. 
Yearly growth is from two to five feet long, and only 
one-year-old twigs can be utilized. Skin must be re- 
moved as soon as cut, and for this purpose an old- 
fashioned clothes-pin is a good tool. Put about six 
inches of the butt of willow between the prongs of 
pin and, pressing them together, ‘pull the willow 
through. Turn and peel all round in same way. It 
is necessary to soak all willows before using until 
they become pliable. About fifteen minutes in hot, 
and from an hour to an hour and a half in cold water 


is sufficient time for soaking. 


SUWANEE RIVER. 


“Old Dog Tray,” “Suwanee River,” “Massa’s in 
De Cold, Cold Ground,” “Camp Town Races,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” “Ellen Bayne,” “Willie, We Have 
Missed You,” and “My Old Kentucky Home,” were 
written by Stephen C. Foster. He was a musician 
almost from his cradle, and at the age of seven he 
had mastered the flageolet without a teacher. It is 
said that one publishing house alone paid $20,000 
for his compositions. Foster was very improvident 
and was often forced to sell for a few dollars what 
brought a fortune to its purchaser. Several of his 
best songs were composed in the back room of a 
grocery store on pieces of brown paper. He died in 
the city hospital in New York, where he had been 
removed from a Bowery boarding house, on January 
18, 1864. 


“Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torment of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived!” 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XLIIL) 


(1809-1894. ) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Birthplave.—Cambridge, Mass. 
Education.—Harvard University. 


Studied Law and Medicine. 
Professor of Anatomy at Dartmouth and 


Life Harvard. 
Lyceum Lecturer. 
Visited Europe. 
[ (The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 
Serials ; The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 
The Poet at the Break- 
fast Table. 
Elsie Venner. 


The Guardian Angel. 

Memoir of John Loth- 
rop Motley. 

Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Songs in Many Keys. 

Songs of Many Sea- 


Literary Works < 
Biography 


{ 


Poems sons. 
| Before the Curfew 
and other poems. 


Masterpiece.—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Criticism.—Holmes, the most cultivated wit, if not 
the chief humorist, America has ever produced,— 
Westminster Review. 


* Copyrighted, 1897. 


MONTGOMERY’S 


BEGINNER'S AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


AND THE 


LEADING FACTS OF | 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Recently Revised 


MORE WIDELY USED THAN ANY 
OTHER SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY. ::::: 


Popular because of their careful and 
consistent scholarship, their attract- 
ive style, and their equipment of 
those aids to study which are essen- 
tial to a successful text-book. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York London 
San Francisco Atlanta Columbus 


Chicago 
Dallas 


G. T. F., Massachusetts: I congratulate the 

_ Journal upon the completion of such a successful, 

helpful year. Teachers appreciate the valuable aid 
it gives them in their work. 


No one could tell me where my soul might be, 

I searched for God, but God eluded me, 

I sought my brother out and found all three. 
—Ernest Crosby. 


The Heath Readers 


Primer, 128 pages, 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 128 pages, 35 cents. 
Fourth Reader, 320 pages, 45 cents. 


First Reader, 130 pages, 25 cents. 
Third Reader, 256 pages, 40 cents. 
Fifth Reader, 352 pages, 50 cents. 


Sixth Reader, 352 pages, 50 cents. 


HENRY H. CLARK, 


Member of The Educational Council of New Hampshi 
of Board of Trustees of State Normal School, 


“ When the school world is overstocked with the ordinary, it is a pleasure to receive really 
superior text-books. I say frankly that, everything considered, I have not seen books that 
I like so well as I do the Heath Readers, and I feel sure that they are the coming series.” 


The New Walsh Arithmetic. sos sos 


Adopted within six months of the date of publica- 
tion by 440 cities and towns of the United States. 


Cc. F. BOYDEN, Superintendent of Schools, 


Taunton, Mass., says : — 


“ Beginning with the present school year, we introduced into our schools the New Walsh 
Arithmetic. Before selecting we compared carefully the various books n the market, and 
the Walsh Series seemed to us the best of all. The subjects are well presented and lo ic- 
ally developed. The problems have been most carefully made, and each has a purpose. ae 
teachers like the books, and we anticipate better results than we have heretofore attained.” 


Correspondence invited 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers xy 


BOSTON, 
YORK, CHICAGO. 


. 
| 
| 
. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

[The following communication from Lucia Ames Mead 
to the editors of the Outlook will be of interest to our 
readers.—Ed.] 

“In your issue of October 3 you refer to the decision 
of the army and navy to recognize the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’ as the national anthem, and you imply that this 
settles the question for the nation. But the decision of 
the small body of army and naval officials, though some- 
what influential in shaping public opinion, can settle 
nothing. The rulers of the republic—the people—must 
decide whether this song, written for a special time and 
place in the War of 1812, is to be their expression of na- 
tional faith. 

“1 care not who makes the laws of a country, if I may 
write its songs,’ said a man who knew the relation of 
cause and effect in history. It was a music hall ditty 
twerty-five years ago, 

“We don’t want to fight, 

But, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, 

We've got the men, 

We've got the money, too,’ 
that inflamed the English people and had tremendous 
weight in creating sentiment which resulted in the Ber- 
lin treaty, one result of which to-day is the horrors in 
Macedonia. It is a matter of serious importance if chil- 
dren throughout our land are to be taught that ‘conquer 
we must, for our cause it is just.’ Even if the word 
‘when’ is substituted for ‘for,’ the falsehood is the same. 
War is but a gigantic duel; the stronger and more 
skillful wins, regardless of justice. We won the Mexi- 
can war, not because we were right, but because we were 
strong, just as the Assyrians conquered the Jews, not 
because they were right, but because they were strong. 
Success is almost always on ‘the side of the heaviest 
battalions’ in any war. Children who grow up with the 
ingrained notion that their country must always be 
right, and therefore always successful, become the 
zealots and hot-heads who foment other wars. 

“The ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ as you justly remark, 
‘is far from being good poetry, and is vocally almost im- 
possible.’ These two defects should prevent its adoption 
as a national song. But it is also unsuited to many 
hours and places. At sunset, when the flag is lowered, 
is it not rather absurd to ask, ‘O say, can you see by the 
dawn’s early light’? The song deals with one incident, 
and that a war incident. ‘The perilous night’ was one 
special and comparatively unimportant night in our his- 
tory. Whatever is special or local, or refers to facts not 
generally known, is not suited to a national anthem to 
be learned by heart, to be sung by millions of all classes, 
to shape the national ideals of a powerful people. 

“During our whole history we have been at war less 
than one-tenth of the time. War should not be the sole 
topic referred to in a national anthem. ‘My country,’ 
‘sweet land of liberty,’ ‘freedom’s holy light,’ ‘our 
fathers’ God,’ are nobler and more universal themes than 
‘the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air.’ To- 
day ‘America’ is undeniably the American people’s dear- 
est national hymn. Why should not the army respect 
the feeling of the people rather than the people obey thé 
behest of a few army officers? Let this purely military 
air be retained, if you like, in the repertoire of military 
bands, where choral singing is not in order, but let the 
great body of teachers, preachers, editors, the mothers, 
and the civic patriots of our land choose as their na- 
tional anthem a song which does not ignore the interests, 
life, and faith of a great Christian people. 

“That ‘America’ is sung to a tune of German origin, 
which is also used as the national air of our ‘kin beyond 
sea,’ does not, to my mind, condemn it as our national 


anthem. One of the most thrilling experiences of many 
sea voyages has been the rising and singing at the close 
of the ship’s concert of that air, common to both coun- 
tries, each passenger singing the words of his own land. 

“National anthems cannot be written to order; they 
must evolve. We may be long in finding the ideal one; 
but let no silly shame because of the present doubt as to 
what our anthem shall be hasten us to accept a wholly 
unrepresentative and inadequate one—a work without 
any great or noble qualities, a compound of indifferent 
music and indifferent verse.” 


WHERE MONEY IS COINED. 


The coinage mints of the United States are at Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco. More coins 
have been made the past year than in any previous 
year. The total number was 260,000,000. Many of the 
new coins were for use in the Philippines. The gold 
imports to this country for the last fiscal year amounted 
'o $45,000,000. They came from Canada, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, France, and Great Britain. The gold exports 


from this country were $47,000,000. The gold went to 
France, Germany, Japan, South America, and Canada. 
About $2,000,000 more went out of this country during 
the year than came in, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 

PRIMARY SONGS FOR ROTE SINGING. 75 songs. 
Price, 20 cents. 

NEW FIRST MUSIC READER. By James M. Mc- 
Laughlin, George A. Veazie, and W. W. Gilchrist. 
155 songs. Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Who can estimate the effect upon America of the in- 
troduction into the lowest grades of seventy-five fresh, 
attractive songs of cheery or noble sentiment and ar- 
tistic rhythm? 

John Wesley is said to have said, “Give me the songs 
of the people, and I care not who writes its theology.” 
Said or unsaid, it remains a fact that songs are invalu- 
able fer relizionus emotion and conviction. 

Songs are really utilized in three ways and get into 
the head and upon the street in three ways: Through 
the church, through theatres and concert halls, and 
through the school. The best music is, or should be, of 
the school, the worst is of the theatre and concert hall. 
The music of the church and Sunday school is of two 
classes, the noble and unattractive to youth, and the 
religiously rag-time style. The school has a great mis- 
sion and great responsibility in this regard, especially 
with small children. All the children of all the people 
are in the primary grade; weave good songs with de- 
lightful rhythm into their mental movement and you 
have set a standard for life. 

The makers of the Educational Music Course evi- 
dently appreciate their responsibility, for they have 
gathered delightful words with meaning and force and 
have set them to musi¢ every way adapted to the years 
and interests of little children. 

In the “Primary Songs,” there are opening and closing 
songs, also those which awake a responsive echo with 
lovers of nature, especially of animals. There are songs 
for each season, some of special ethical significance, as 
well as for patriotic inspiration. 

There are twice as many songs in the “New First 
Reader” and the variety is proportionate. That which 
most impresses one is the authorship of the words, 
nearly every one being by a master. There are selections 
from Thomas Hood, Dean Swift, Thackeray, Lowell, 
Wordsworth, Robert Louis Stevenson, Jean Ingelow, Sir 
Walter Scott, Christina Rossetti, Lydia Maria Child, and 
others of that class. Then there are many from the pen 
of later writers, all of whom are likely to be recognized 
as genuinely classical as the years go by, as some of 
them are already: Frank Dempster Sherman, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Nixon Waterman, Nathan Haskell 
Dole, John B. Tabb. 


A ROSE OF HOLLY COURT. By Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould. Tllustrated by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. 183 pp. 

In this story. the struggles and subsequent reward of 
a faithful “little mother’ of the slums are graph‘callv 
and entertainingly presented. While the plot is well 
seasoned with pathos, it is cheerful in the main, being 
woven about the noble qualities of human nature—gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice. All who read it will be highly 
entertained by descriptions of the Dolan household with 
its manv neighbors and friends, by “How Do” and the 
twins—“Patrick” and “Terence’—by “Dennis,” the dog, 
and the faithful settlement friend, “Dorothy Rowe.” 
To all who are interested in College settlements and 
their work, as well as to all who delight in bright and 
original incidents, the book will be welcome. Its ap- 
pearance does not belie its contents, for the cover is at- 
tractively designed and daintily colored, and the illus- 
trations are most suggestive. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. Macmillan’s 
Pocket American and English Classics. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edward P. Morton, assist- 
ant professor of English at the Indiana University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 179 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This is a well-ordered little volume, edited especially 
for use in the secondary schools, and, like the others in 
this series, supplied with copious notes. The introduc- 
tion, which deals with the plot, the Elizabethan theatre, 
the various chief characters and Shakespeare’s life, is 
simple, yet scholarly, and will aid the young student to 
a better knowledge of Shakespeare’s art. 

ANIMAL EDUCATION. By Professor John B. Watson. 
Chicago: ‘The University Press. 8vo. Cloth. 122 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is certainly a unique volume. That a professor 
of a wniversity should write an elaborate treatise on the 
psychology of the White Rat, and prove to a dot just 
how its cerebellum develops, is, to say the least, consid- 
erable of a surprise. Certainly this writer has the feld 
largely to himself. The physiology of the White Rat is 
as far as writers usually get; but the psvcholozy of the 
creature is an unknown land except to the professor, to 
whom—judging bv his described experiments—the lay 
of the land is perfectly clear. 


GRIMM’S KINDER-UND HAUSMARCHEN. Edited by 
B. J. Vos, associate professor of German in*Johns Hop- 
kins University. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 191 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

These tales need no introduction, and yet there is al- 
wavs occasion to retell the story of their fame. There 
is nothing in war or peace, in statesmanship or litera- 
ture more difficult than to charm all the children of all 
nations for all time, and this is precisely what the 
Brothers Grimm of Hauss did by their tales 100 years 
ago. The time has come for modern laneuage teaching 
to introduce children to the richest popular valuable 
tales of the language, as is here done. There are no 
other tales which, from the day they were published to 
the nresent time, have so steadily retained their hold on 


childhood. Their interest and their simplicity render 


them particularly suitable for elementary reading. The 
collection here given consists of twenty-one of the most 
popular stories, seven of which have not hitherto been 
accessible in an annotated edition. The selections 
chosen are those which wit] possess the greatest interest 
for the American boy and girl. The introduction offers 
for the first time in an edition of the Marchen a fairly 
complete sketch of the two brothers Grimm. It gives 
ajso a brief estimate of their work from the literary, the 
stylistic, and the scientific points of view. The vocabu- 
lary is complete. The notes deal with the stories solely 
as literature, no attempt being made to treat them from 
the point of view of folk-lore. 


FIRST LESSONS IN FINANCE. School Edition, Funds 
and Their Uses, Twentieth Century Text-Books. By 
Frederick A. Cleveland, @h.D: New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. 305 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is difficult for school men to realize what changes 
have taken place in the financial life of the world in re- 
cent years. The conditions that have prevailed for more 
than 200 years since the founding of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and which have made public monetary needs the 
inspiration of banking modifications and revoluton as 
in 1781-’83 and 1861-’63, have only recently given place 
to the adaptation of financial notions born out of private 
monetary conditions, and no text-books are up to date 
in these new theories and practices. 

Dr. Cleveland of the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. out of his abundant knowledge, 
has given us a text-book fer colleges affd preparatory 
schools, in which all important and much incidental in- 
formation is given, so that we have available here for 
school use more that is worth while and desirable than 
has ever before been obtainable in one book upon 
“Funds” and their use and abuse. There are 115 illus- 
trations of business paper of various kinds. In general, 
the book treats of “What Funds Are,” “How Funds Are 
Obtained,” “Institutions and Agents Employed in Fund- 
ing Operations.” 

The sub-divisions present among other topics the fol- 
lowing: Money funds, credit funds, instruments of 
transfer of credit funds, funds obtained by gift or in- 
heritance, by exchange, by sales of commercial credit, 
by long-time paper, the United States treasury, savings 
banks, building loan associations, commercial banks, 
trust companies, brokers and brokers’ boards, insurance ~ 
companies, clearing houses. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By Charles 
E. Bolton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

To the many people who are looking for a practical 
book to assist them in their travels, to enable them to 
know what to see and where to see it, the author of this 
volume has conferred a debt of gratitude. The book is 
the result of extensive travel, both in America and on 
“the continent,” and is written by one who used his 
best faculties in collecting facts and incidents for the 
benefit of his readers. 

The large number of illustrations reproduced from 
photographs give an added interest to the book. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Alan Sanders of the Cincinnati High School. New 
York: American Book Company. 384 pp. 

The book itself is a beauty, a triumph of the printer’s 
art. As to its contents, the author has one certainly 
unique feature, in the omission of parts of the demon- 
strations, so that the pupil cannot form what the author 
ealls “the detrimental habit” of simply committing the 
text to memory, but by the omissions must use his own 
reasoning powers, or fail to grasp the problem. Recent 
examination papers in several of the best American col- 
leges have largely suggested to the author the scope of 
his work. It is as modern as geometry can be made. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. A _ ‘Text-Book for Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, author of 
“Federal State.” New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In this well considered manual we have a clear and 
suecinct account of the character and functions of the 
American government; its development, its inter-rela- 
tions, its limitations, its influence upon the people and 
its demand upon them as citizens are clearly described. 
It is well adapted for use in secondary schools, and 
would be useful in any consideration of the principles 
of citizenship. 


MACBETH. By George Smith, University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
THE TEMPEST. By Oliphant Smeaton. Illustragpd by 
Walter Crane. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 50 cents each. 
These both belong to the “Temple School Shakes- 
peare,”’ and are eareful and methodical studies of the 
famous plays named. Copious notes are given, constru- 
ing naturally intricate expressions, and furnishing ret@r- 
ences, and also an ‘elaborate glossary of terms. The 
authors are each men of note in Shakespearian studies, 
and their work is that of experts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A History of the United States.” By J.N.Larned. Price, $1.40. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
*“ Education as Adjustment.” By M.¥V.O’Shea. Price, $1.50. New 


York: Lonemaprs, Green. & Co. 
“Every Day English.” (Book By Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


Price, 60 cents. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

“A Practical Course in Touch Tvpe-Writing.” By C. E. Smith. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. ‘ 

* Sallust’s Catiline.”’, With notes by Alfred Gudeman. Price, $1.00. 
New York: D Appleton & Co. 

“ Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the Home.” By H, W. Conn, Ph. D, 
Boeton; Ginn & Co. 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Ilalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 


distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RKumrorp CHEmicaL Works, Providence, R.I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 13: Connecticut High School 
and Classical Teachers’ Association, 
New Britain. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown. 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

July 5-7: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

July 5-9, 1904: National Educational As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 

July: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MADISON. A teachers’ institute was 
held at Odd Fellows’ hall at Silver Lake 
on January 8. The speakers included 
State Superintendent Folsom, Principal 
William C. Hall of Conway, Miss Lillian 
Ordway of Framingham, Mass., Miss Mary 
I. Lovejoy of Malden, Mass., Mrs. Ellen 
M. Mason of North Conway, Mrs. Emma 
K. Gordon of Milton, Mass., and Miss Ber- 
nice Mills of Freedom. 


DOVER. The report of the special 
committee, to which was referred the 
plams for the new high school, has been 
accepted by the city government and the 
prospéct for a new building is more en- 
conraging. 

MANCHESTER. On the evening of 
January 6 a large audience, composed of 
members of the Manchester Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, listened to a lecture by 
Ernest Ingersol, the naturalist, on “Mak- 
ing a Living in the Animal World.” 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. Announcement has 
heen made that two-thirds of the pro- 
posed endowment of $100,000 for the St. 
Johnsbury Academy has already been 
raised. 


POULTNEY. Mrs. Meeker of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has given $1,000 to the Troy 
Conference Academy to endow a scholar- 
ship in memory of her husband, the late 
Rev. W. H. Meeker. 

A central heating plant that will fur- 
nish heat to all the academy buildings is 
being installed. 


RANDOLPH. The members of the 
senior class, together with Principal and 
Mrs. Pritchard, will take a trip to Wash- 
ington, D, C., during the spring vacation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Memorial services of the 
late G. W. M. Hall were held on January 
8. Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver, pre- 
siding, said: — 

“In calling the association to order I 
need not remind you that we have met to 
zontinue the custom of putting upon rec- 
ord in a formal way our estimate of the 
life and services of one of our number 
who had labored with us for many years. 
We should not leave unnoticed his ami- 
able traits of character, which endeared 
him to each and every one of us; nor 
should we omit to notice his particular 
service to the teachers in laboring for 
their interests in the various ways known 
to him and, particularly, in the establish- 
ment of the Boston school teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. He was a member of the 
board of trustees from the beginning, and 
his death leaves a very large vacancy in 
that board.” 

Superintendent Seaver then called upon 
Fdward P. Sherburne, master of the Low- 
ell school, who offered these resolutions 
and moved that they be adopted:— 

Whereas,-in the death of our friend and 
associate, George W. M. Hall, we have lost 
a wise counsellor, a true friend and an en- 
thusiastic and faithful teacher, therefore 

Resolved, that we will foster the spirit 
and practice the virtues he ever incul- 
cated. 

Resolved, that we tender to his family 
our sympathy and respect, and to his as- 
sociates in the Washington Allston school 
the injunction to cherish his memory and 
emulate his example. 

We recommend that these resolutions 
be spread upon the records and a copy 
sent to the family of the deceased. 

The resolutions were signed by Mr. 
Sherburne, John O. Norris of the Charles- 
town high school, Amos M. Leonard of 
the Lawrence school, Wallace C. Boyden 
of the Normal school, William H. Furber 
wf the Prescott school, and Joshua M. Dill 
of the John A. Andrew school. Each 
eulogized the life of Mr. Hall. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


A constitution was adopted at the meet- 
ing of the state high school principals, at 
the State House, December 5, which will 
place the standard of secondary school 
athletics on a high plane, will eliminate 
all “ringers” and all tendencies toward 
professionalism that now contaminate 
many of the high school athletic teams. 
Excellence in scholarship will be insisted 
upon from students competing in ath- 
leties. 

Fifty high school principals, from all 
parts of the state, were present, including 
George W. Benton of the Shortridge high 
school. It is the intention of the princi- 
pals to absorb the two high school ath- 
letic associations now operating in the 


state, the Southern Indiana Association -~- 


and the association composed of cities of 
eastern and northern Indiana, operating 
under the rules adopted at Richmond last 
spring. 

J. T. Giles of Marion, one of the most 
prominent in the movement in bringing 
the high school athletics of the state un- 
der one board of control, presided at the 
meeting. 

The constitution adopted is modeled 
after the one used by the association in 
Wisconsin. It provides for a board of 
control, consisting of three members, 
which will have charge of all the athletic 
games contested, besides the track meet 
in the spring, at which all the teams will 
compete. Each school will manage its 
own affairs. The board of control will 
settle all disputes. A high school student 
to take part in an athletic game must 
have a passing mark in three subjects. 

As great as the school system of Indi- 
ana is reputed to be, there still remain as 
remnants of the pioneer life of the state 
four log schoolhouses in four counties 
that stand in contrast to the more modern 
schoolhouse. The counties of: Harrison, 
Clark, Dubois, and Perry each has a crude 
log schoolhouse, poorly lighted and poorly 
ventilated, in which the “three Rs” are 
taught just as well as they are in any of 
the other schoolhouses. 

The information that these four log 
structures still house a part of Indiana’s 
boys and girls will be given to the gov- 
ernor by State Superintendent F. A. Cot- 
ton in his annual report, which is now 
being prepared. In the report that will 
be submitted just as soon as the figures 
can be tabulated, the state superintend- 
ent will give the number of schoolhouses 
In Indiana and the kinds of material of 
which they are built, whether of frame, 
brick, stone or log construction. The re- 
port will also give a statement on the 
funds upon wh{ch the various schools 


pend, together with the number of pupils 
and the number of teachers. About 16,- 
000 teachers are now employed who are 
under the jurisdiction of the state super- 
intendent. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. The Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association of colored teachers 
had a very successful meeting in St. 
Joseph, during the holidays. One could 
see signs of improvement on every hand, 
and it was easy to see the results of the 
efforts of Lincoln Institute, founded by 
the colored soldiers just after the war; 
fostered and managed by the American 
Missionary Association of the Congrega- 
tional church, and now under the control 
of the state of Missouri. 

All the leading spirits of the associa- 
tion, from the president down, are gradu- 
ates or former students of Lincoln Insti- 
tute. 

One of the leading features of the occa- 
sion was the address by President B. F. 
Allen of Lincoln Institute, who spoke on 
the “Spirit of Modern Education.”’ 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The Minnesota Educational 
Association met in St. Paul, the last week 
of December. President Cyrus Northrop 
gave expression, in his address of wel- 
come, to the desire that the schools 
should stand for good English, written or 
spoken. To meet the criticism that high 
schools prepare for college, but do not fit 
for life, he asked as a favor that the high 
school teachers appoint a committee to 
meet in conference with a committee 
from the faculty to consider the justice 
of this criticism and to suggest remedies. 
Hoe also made an eloquent plea for com- 
pensation for teaching according to its 
actual worth. 

At a later meeting references were 
made to a resolution recently offered by 
C. A. Morey in the meeting of the state 
high school board, proposing that in addi- 
tion to the requirement, the high school 
eourses shall include special instruction 
in reading, writing, spelling, biography. 
arithmetic, English grammar, | United 
States historv and civil government. All 
the state high schools will also have a 
right to introduce a business course of 
study and possibly special preparation for 
pupils who propose to attend the normal 
echools. A committee of nine was an- 
pointed to make investigations during the 
year and report at the next meeting. 

The mayor in his address lamented the 
very low wages naid to the teachers. A 
remark by Railroad Commissioner 
Staples, “The average ware of the male 
teachers in the state is $42.60: and that of 
female teachers only $33.14." He also 
said that it was manifestly unfair that 
erade school teachers should get more 
than rvral teachers. 

All that was said on this matter seemed 
in accord with the utterances in the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, in session 
at the same time in Milwaukee. 

At the Minnesota meeting, the list of 
words for revised spelling, already ap- 
proved by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and those of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, was unanimously approved. These 
twelve words are: Program, tho, altho, 
thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, 
prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. 
Fifty dollars were voted to a committee 
to use to promulgate phonetic spelling, 
and the national association was urged to 
take further steps to carry on the reform. 
Enperintendent John Kennedy of Batavia, 
N. Y., advocated the plan of one teacher 
giving class instruction to large classes, 
while a second does individual work with 
the slower pupils, with more efficiency, 
better health, less worry for teachers and 
pupils as results. 

Dr. N. Flaten, instructor in Latin at St. 
Olaf’s College, read a paper on “The 
Teaching of Latin.” Superintendent J. 
Boraas of Red Wing gave an elaborate 
paper on “A more practical high school 
course for those who intend to become 
teachers.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
WwW. S. T. A., held in Tacoma, December 
28-30, was the largest, most enthusiastic, 
and most hopeful in its history. The en- 
rollment was over four hundred. ‘The 
initial meeting was held in Whitworth 
College, consisting of well executed musi- 
cal numbers, an exhibit of painted tapes- 
tries, the address of the president, and an 
informal reception at The Residence, 
Aside from the opening meeting there 
were but three general meetings of the as- 
sociation and a half dozen section meet- 
Ings, Mot counting the session of the State 
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Philological Society, the sessions of the 
State Board of Education, and the Board 
of Higher Education comprising the su- 
perintendent of public instruction and the 
heads of the state educational institu- 
tions. In no instance was there a failure 
to take the part assigned upon the pro- 
gram and the papers generally were ofa 
high order of merit. The address of the 
president, W. G. Hartranft, was devoted 
almost entirely to the discussion of teach- 
ers’ salaries in the state of Washington. 

The subject of the conservation of the 
school lands of the state granted by the 
Federal government was introduced by H. 
B. Dewey. The paper and the discussion 
led to the creation of a special commis- 
sion to investigate the whole situation 
thoroughly and propose for the considera- 
tion of the next session needed legislation. 

The next session will be held at Spo- 
kane, the first time the association has 
recognized in this way the east side of the 
state for a decade. President Bryan of 
the Agricultural College of Pullman, Su- 
perintendent Tormey of the city schools 
of Spokane, and President Shafer of the 
State Normal school at Cheney, all “east 
side’ men, constitute the executive com- 
mittee. It is now proposed to popularize 
the association, and through properly di- 
rected concerted effort greatly to increase 
the annual attendance, thereby augment- 
ing the treasury to such extent that 
special lines of investigation may be pur- 
sued by properly creating commissions of 
the association. 

The president for the ensuing year is H. 
B. Dewey of Tacoma, chosen unanimously 
on account of his devotion to the associa- 
tion in years past and his ability to guide 
the association to this imminent new life. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California has five normal schools situ- 
ated at San Francisco, San Jose, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and Chico. For the reg- 
ular current expenses of these schools the 
legislature of 1903 appropriated $389,100. 
At the same time is appropriated $463,800 
for the state university, of which $250,000 
was for the construction of new buildings. 
The university has, besides, a large, in- 
creasing income derived from lands, en- 
dowments, and a permanent annual state 
tax of two mills on the dollar. 


The legislature of Georgia passed a law 
last summer providing state uniformity of 
common school text-books. A sub-com- 
mittee of educators taken from different 
parts of the state passed on all books sub- 
mitted and made a report to the main 
commission. In accordance with this re- 
port the commission has recently adopted 


-for exclusive use in the grades the follow- 


ing books published by Ginn & Co.: 
Bacon’s Arithmetics, Wentworth’s Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, and Frye’s Geographies. 


Men are especially susceptible to home 
influence. You may knock a man silly 
with a well-directed blow froma golf 


* stick, but to tie him fast you have to have 


an apron string.—Boston Home Journal, 


4 


., January, 14, 1904. 
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= coe dod one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
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> -ontents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a faiton for black ink of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley PI., Boston. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND- 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


ews items for this department should be 
A= to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


TRACHER’S SALARY DURING SUM- 
MER. 


Teachers of New York city are paid 
their annual salary in twelve equal pay- 
ments, one each month, 

The court has decided that the yearly 
salary is earned by the teachers during 
the period of her services ending with the 
close of the school year in July, so that if 
said teacher resigns or is married during 
vacation she will, notwithstanding, be en- 
titled to receive her salary for the months 
of July and August, on the ground that, 
as far as the contractor is concerned, she 
has fulfilled her part of the agreement. 
It is held that the board does not relieve 
itself of its liabilities by withholding part 
of the teacher’s salary each month. It is 
a question whether or not the board has a 
legal right to divide the yearly salary into 
twelve equal payments instead of ten. 


TEACHERS DRAWING TWO SAL- 
ARIES. 


It has been the practice of long standing 
to employ many of the day teachers in 
the evening schools and many of the reg- 
ular teachers in the vacation schools. 
Since the teachers are employed on yearly 
salary, it has been the question whether 
or not such teachers are entitled to draw 
double pay from the city. 

In an opinion on a parallel case ren- 
dered by Corporation Counsel Whalen in 
1901 to the Board of Education, he says: — 

“A school board is given power to main- 
tain in its borough free lectures for work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, and it is no 
part of the duty of the principal of a pub- 
lic school to deliver such lectures; and if, 
therefore, he is employed by the school 
board for that purpose, he is entitled to 
the compensation therefor.” 


MALE TEACHERS’ DINNER. 


On Saturday, January 16, the Male 
Teachers’ Association will hold its regular 
dinner at Shanley’s Roman Court, at 6 P. 
M. “Ethical Training in the Schools” 
Will be discussed by the Rev. Father Par- 
dow, the Rev. Dr. W. C. Bitting and Dr. 
Charles Gray Shaw. Hon. Julius Mayer, 
ex-justice of the Court of Special Sessions, 
will address the association on “Delin- 
quent Children.” 


A DISTRICT EXHIBIT. 


District Superintendent S. T. Stewart, 
who has charge of districts Nos. 19 and 22, 
comprising twelve schools between 
122d and 185th streets, has  or- 
ganized committees for the purpose of en- 
listing the co-operation of teachers and 
parents and for the general improvement 
of school work. 

On Saturday, January 16, there will be 
an exhibition in domestic and manual 
training, under charge of the committee 
of which Principal J. H. Wade is chair- 
man; in February, there will be an ex- 
hibition under the auspices of the civics 
and ethics committee, Dr. C. A. Kid, 
chairman; in April the art committee, of 
which Miss Hester A. Roberts is chair- 
man, will exhibit; in May the music com- 
mittee, under direction of Dr. B. D. Bir- 
kins, will give a musicale; and, at the 
Close of the year, there will be an exhibi- 


tion by the athletics committee, Henry 
Cassidy, chairman. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
nature study committee to secure assist- 
ance from the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and certain classes will have 
permission to visit the museum during 
school hours. 


COMPTROLLER GROUT TAKES A 
HAND. 

Owing to the reduction by the Board of 
Estimate in the budget, whereby the 
board received nearly 3,000,000 dollars less 
than it requires, the evening schools have 
been greatly reduced, and the vacation 
schools entirely abandoned. 

Comptroller Grout has asked the Board 
of Education to transfer $250,000 from the 
special and school supply funds to the va- 
cation school fund, so that these schools 
can be maintained. This the Board of 
Education has refused to do on the 
ground that such action would be merely 
jeopardizing one fund to benefit another, 


ADELPHI TO USE AUTOS. 


Adelphi College of Brooklyn has inau- 
gurated a novel scheme for the speedy 
and comfortable transportation of its 
thousand students to and from the col- 
lege. The plan is to use electric automo- 
biles capable of accommodating a score of 
students who will be carried from their 
homes to the door of the school. On Mon- 
day, January 11, one auto was introduced, 
and as soon as ready there will be twelve 
machines running to various parts of the 
city for the accommodation of the pupils. 


INCENDIARY FIRE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL NO. 108. 


Several fires of doubtless incendiary 
origin have occurred in the locality of 
public school No. 108, Brooklyn, and two 
attempts have been made to burn this 
school. On January 5 someone through 
malice or depravity set fire to the light 
combustible packing around the steam 
pipes in the basement. When discovered 
by one of the pupils, the flames had 
reached the floor and the side of the ven- 
tilating box. If they had not been 
promptly quenched the result might have 
been serious. The smoke passed up 
through the ventilating apparatus into 
fourteen rooms immediately over the fire, 

The fire drill alarm was sounded and 
the pupils were marched out without the 
least confusion, although the halls and 
many cf the rooms were filled with 
smoke. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RE-ELECTION. 


Those officers of the board whose terms 
expire in 1904°are: City superintendent, 
William H. Maxwell, salary $8,0)0, March 
14, 

Associate city superintendents—Clar- 
ence HK. Meleney, February 13; Edward L. 
Stevens, February 29; John H. Walsh, 
April 5; Albert P. Marble, June 30; Al- 
gernon S. Higgins, December 31. Salaries, 
$5,500 each, except Dr. Walsh as city su- 
perintendent of Brooklyn, $6,000. 

District superintendents—James M. Ed- 
sall, February 8; Grace C. Strachan, Feb- 
ruary 9; Joseph S. Taylor, February 13; 
Darwin L. Bardwell, February 13; John 
J. Chickering, February 29; Cornelius E. 
Franklin, March 8; Edward W. Stitt, 
June 30; William A. Campbell, September 
11; Evangeline E. Whitney, September 11; 
John H, Haaren, December 31; Edward B. 
Shallow, December 31. Salaries, $5,000 
each, 

Superintendent of school buildings—C. 
B. J. Snyder, salary $7,500, February 20. 

Superintendent of school supplies— 
Patrick Jones, salary $4,000, March 6. 

Member of Board of Examiners—James 
C. Byrnes, salary $4,500, September 27. 

Assistant supervisor of lectures—Law- 
rence H. Tasker, salary $2,500, February 
29. 

Mr. Tasker was appointed the present 
year. Dr. Leipziger was also re-elected 
the present year for six years at a salary 
of $5,000. He has applied for an increase 
of $1,000 in view of his greatly increased 
duties, but the finance committee has de- 


clined to report this on ac- 
count of the reduction in _ funds, 
which may also require other re- 


ductions unless a means is secured for the 
deficiencies. These officers are elected for 
a term of six years. The secretary and 
the auditor are appointed to serve contin- 
uously at the pleasure of the board. 


A father, fearing an earthquake in the 
region of his home, sent his two boys to 
a distant friend until the peril should be 
over. A few weeks after, the father re- 
ceived this letter from his friend: ‘Please 
take your boys home and send down the 
earthquake,” 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 


DeWolf Hopper and his talented com- 
pany are delignting great audiences at the 
sremont in the musical comedy, “Mr, 
Pickwick.’” Mr. Hopper is a schoiar, woo 
understands the character he represenis 
(Mr. Pickwick), an actor of great ability, 
and witn the technical know.edge, tnere- 
tore, enabling him to make his ideas known, 
and one of the best baritones on tne stage. 
‘Lue compination is irresistipie. With 
him are‘sucn genuine artists as little 
Marguerite Clark, the bewitching Poiiy; 
cCUmeulan, assisted py Biancne Nichouis, 
comedienne; Lew Hawkins, comedy bi- 
are such genuine artists as little Mar- 
guerite Ciark, the bewitching Poly; 
wvigby Bell, whose Sam Welier nas been 
the delignt of *Dickens’ readers; Laura 
Joyce Beil, who plays Mrs. Bardell; Frank 
Beicher, who shows the ruddy ‘ony 
Weiler, and lLeuis Payne, the urbane 
Alfred Jingle of the merry Pickwickiano 
group. An unctious and initectious humur 
is through the play, and actois and au- 
dience appear to enjoy it alike. The latter 
are made up of a mixed gathering of piay 
patrons, but mostly of two distinct sets— 
the studious follower of Dickens and the 
man and woman who are fond of “catchy”’ 
music, bright stage pictures, polite com- 
edy, and pretty giris. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

“The Village Postmaster,” the -now 
famous New i#ngiand play, will be the 
attraction at Boston Music Hall next 
week, after a run of 227 nights in New 
York, successful engagements in the 
HKastern cities, and i20 nights in Chi- 
cago. The village store and post-oilice, 
the village green on Generali Training 
Day (supposed to be in the ’fifties), the 
village band, speech-making, a dance by 
the village giris, and a general jollilica- 
tion, which ends with a sudden shower 
of rain, are features of Act Ll. The sec- 
ond act shows the minister's donation 
party, with some oid-fashioned tunes by 
the village choir, and a general old- 
act is the farm-yard, with an old- 
tashioned country gathering. The third 
fashioned threshing machine at work. 
The fourth act is the interior of the vil- 
lage church, with the interrupted wed- 
ding. These are all strikingly interest- 
ing, and true to life. Many vaudeville 
novelties are introduced, 


THE MAJESTIC. 

One of the finest productions the 
American stage has seen, and the best 
medium ever secured by Manager lhd- 
ward C. White for his popuiar scar, Mii- 
drea Holiand, is “‘ne ‘iriumph of an 
impress,’ which enters upon tne third 
and last week of its engagement at the 
Majestic Theatre next week. This is 
the ilfe story of Catherine the Great of 
Kussia. ‘The scenic embeilishments and 
the costumes and accessories are worth 
a King’s ransom. Not less than a hun- 
dred peopie are appearing in Miss Hol- 
land’s support, and brituliant men and 
women support her in the more impor- 
tant roles. Her acting as the girl Cath- 
erine in the Russian convent 1s charm- 
ingly done, and her love scenes with 
Peter are delightful. Later, as the em- 
press, when the throne is surrounded by 
piotters, her strength as an actress is 
brought forth in powerful scenes, in 
every one of which she scores newer and 
still newer triumphs. Theodore Roberts, 
as the archbishop, James KE. Wilson, 
John ‘T. Sullivan, Dorothy Rossmore, 
who plays opposite Miss Holland, Violet 
Rand, and Kita O’Neal have the roles in 


support. 
THE GLOBE. 


Stair and Wilbur will inaugurate their 
season of management at the Globe 
Theatre Monday evening with the new 
production of Hanlon Brothers’ “Su- 
perba.” The engagement is for two 
weeks, with matinees on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. “Superba” is entirely 
new, having been rebuilt since the holi- 
days and eiaborated in every particular. 
As the production now stands, it is one 
of the finest examples of scenic art, and 
since the opening of the present season 
the Hanlons have been at work on num- 
berless’ tricks and transformations 
which were in preparation for next sea- 
son. When it was found necessary to 
re-build “Superba,” after the unfortu- 
nate occurence which resulted in the 
loss of the company’s entire scenic pro- 
duction, these new ideas were incorpo- 
rated. The new edition of “Superba” 
far excels anything even the Hanlons 
have ever offered. The new tricks and 
illusions include the “human stove,” the 
“animated tree,” the “execution chair,” 
the “automobile shoes,’ the “land of 
fire,” and a score of similar effects. The 
vaudeville features include the Hight of 
Hearts, in new ballets and specialties; 
the Mozart Comedy four, Miss Carrie 
Behr’s topical songs, and a half a dozen 
other feature acts, 


KEITH’S. 


Seven acts coming to Keith’s Boston 
playhouse for the week commencing Jan- 
uary 18 have never been seen there before, 
three of them coming directly from Eu- 
rope. These latter are the Sisters Gauch, 
acrobats and equilibrists and hand bal- 
ancers; the Fleury trio, novelty dancers, 
and the Macwoods, eccentric comedy pan- 
tomimists and gymnasts. Mme. Avery- 
Strakosch, the noted operatic singer; Mar- 
tini brothers, xylophone soloists; James F. 
Macdonald, singing comedian, and Ouda, 
trapeze performer, will all be new faces, 
Will H. Murphy, an excellent burlesque 
comedian, assisted by Blanche Nichols, 
comedienne; Lew Hawkins, comedy bi- 
cyclist, and France Namon, a _ skilful 
female bag puncher, are some of the 
other entertainers of prominence. The 
new songsheet novelty will be produced 
January~ 25. 


The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest In a trial package. 


LEAD PENCILS, THEIR MAKE AND 
THEIR MAKERS. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


Grading was impossible, the pencils were 
soft and crumbled easily, and there were 
more or less impurities. Under present 
processes the graphite is as pure as art 
can make it, and by the introduction of 
clay it is both toughened and graded to 
the finest degree of hardness or softne.s. 

The graphite comes from the mines in 
a& powder and in a state which is near 
enough to pure for the demands of manu- 
facturers whose standard is anything less 
than perfection. At the Dixon Company’s 
factory, however, it is further puritied, 
and graded by the floating process. The 
powder is mixed with water to a consist- 
ency so “thin” that it will flow freely and 
is run through a series of tubs, each with 
an overflow-pipe near the top emptying 
into a succeeding tub standing at a lower 
level. The coarser grains sctile to the 
bottom of the first tub, the water, which is 
gently agitated, carrying the finer grains 
to the next. The deposit in the last tub is 
the finest and purest of the graphite, and 
it is of this that the finest pencils are 
made, Even this is further pur.fied by 
screens of fine silk cloth and the mass 1s 
put in canvas bags, subjected to hydraulic 
pressure and kiln-dried to remove the last 
vestige of moisture. 

The clay used is a peculiar pipe-clay 
brought from Bavaria. It is treated for 
purification exactly as the graphite is 
treated, and the two are accurately com- 
bined by weight—the greater the propor- 
tion of clay the harder the pencil. Thor- 
ough amalgamation is made by grinding 
between an upper and nether stone 
exactly as grain was ground in the old- 
fashioned way. The’ grinding pro- 
cess continues for a period varying 
from several weeks to a year or more— 
the longer the process the finer the prod- 
uct. The material as it exudes from the 
stones is turned back automatically and 
ground and reground as long as the stones 
are in motion. Each color or shade re- 
quires a separate “run” of stones, so that 
a variation of color or shade means 
months of time and hundreds of dollars 
in initial outlay. 

The grinding completed, the mass is 
again subjected to hydraulic pressure and 
kiln-dried, and is then mixed with enough 
water to make a stiff, hard dough. This 
is placed in an iron trough made in the 
form of a circle, in which a huge wheel 
travels, further crushing and cutting the 
amalgam, the mixing being made com- 
plete by forcing it by hydraulic pressure— 
sixty tons to the square inch in some 
cases—from a piston through dies with 
holes varying from a thirty-second to an 
eighth or a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter. The mass is put through this pro- 
cess many times and is then put into a 
piston with only one outlet and that the 
size required for the lead. As it comes 
from this last machine a slight motion 
coils the lead as neatly as a gailor would 
coil a rope. The material is, at this stage 
and while moist, so tough that it can be 
tied in knots without breaking. At one 
of the expositions the company exhibited 
an unbroken lead more than four-fifths of 
a mile long. 

As the material drys it becomes more 
brittle, so these coils while still pliable 
are passed to girls, who straighten them 
out and break them off in lengths of about 
three feet, laying them side by side on 
wooden forms so that they will harden 
straight. Later they are cut in p neil 
lengths, placed in crucibles, and packed in 
dry graphite and are baked for hours in 
an intense heat, cooling slowly to make 
the annealing process as complete as pos- 
sible. 

The pencils used by lumbermen and 
others, which are but sticks of prepared 
graphite without covering, are complete 
with the annealing, except for the sharp- 
ening and the labeling. The colored clay 
pencils or crayons, so commonly used in 

echools, are simply clay and non-poisonous 
coloring matter,—as harmless as that used 
in confectionery—and are treated exactly 
like their graphite fellows. And to get 
a trifle ahead of our story, it may be said 
that the colored pencils other than those 
made of clay, and which contain wax and 
other adhesive materials, are made ex- 
actly as graphite pencils are made except, 
for obvious reasons, they cannot be baked 
and annealed. 


Across the street from the lead factory 
is a building redolent of aromatic cedar, 
and containing some of the most delicate 
and interesting machinery in the estab- 
lishment. This is the building where the 
naked little leads are clothed, so to speak. 
The company owns its own cedar land 
and mills in Florida, The wood is 
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shipped in cases from Crystal River, and 
comes to the factory in strips the length 
and half the thickness of a finished pen- 
cil, and in widths varying from twice to 
six times the diameter of an ordinary 
“pencil. Some of the larger and coarser 
pencils, as those used ordinarily by car- 
penters, are covered with whitewood, but 
the process of manufacture does not vary. 

The first thing to do as the wou 8 
taken from the cases is to sort the sl.ps 
in pairs. This is done by girls trained 
for the work, as several elements enter 
into the matching, especially color, for 
those to be finished in the “natural wood,” 
and grain, that the pencils may sharpen 
alike. And the banns once proclaimed, 
the couple are not again separated until 
the twain become one pencil, united in the 
jndissoluble bonds of glue. The strips 
that are to be dyed are treated to that 

ess in huge tanks, and all are thor- 
oughly kiln-dried before receiving their 
charges. The operations of grooving and 
of finishing the insides of the strip for 
the “glue-joint’” are simultaneous. How 
a girl can seize a handful of leads, un- 
bendable and more or less brittle, and 
load twelve grooves with a single deft 
motion, never breaking a lead or requir- 
ing a second motion, is one of the mar- 
vels. But that is what she does as the 
strips two or four or six abreast, accord- 
ing to their width come to her, face upper- 
most. A second girl stands with the mis- 
sing halves of the strips, the two having 
been separated for an instant while one 
was loaded and the other received a coat 
of glue, the two reunited are placed with 
others in iron clamps, and the bundles are 
laid away to dry. ‘ 

The pencils are now ready for shaping 
and finishing. The ends of the strips are 
sandpapered—by machinery, of course—to 
remove whatever dry glue may remain, 
and the shaping is done with a machine 
much like what lumbermen would call a 
“regular moulder,” that is a knife with a 
scalloped edge, revolving with great ra- 
pidity, under which the strips are fed 
The first knife cuts half way through the 
wood and leaves the pencils—round or 
hexagonal as the case may be—half 
formed. The strips are turned over, fed 
under a second knife and from two to six 
apparently finished pencils fall in the box 
at the end. Apparently finished, but not 
really, for there are many processes yet to 
follow. They must be sandpapered, and 
it is a most ingenious machine which 
smooths the hexagonal pencils leaving all 
the angles sharp and perfect. 

The finishing room is full of marvels 
and of machinery almost human in its 
work. Much of it defies description. 
Some of it is so simple in its construction 
that one wonders, not that the inventor 
discovered the principle, but that any one 
ef average brains could help discovering 
it. The varnishing machine is a simple, 
but efficacious affair. The pencils are 
placed in a magazine, and by a gentle 
shaking motion are dropped in never-end- 
ing procession to the level of a little hole 
which each exactly fills. Then each one 
forces its predecessor through a reservoir 
of varnish or other finish, from which 
they are “Mit out” on an endless belt 
With little teeth so that the point of im- 
pact shall be as small as possible. The 
pencils travel some thirty or forty feet on 
this belt before they are thrown dry into 
a basket to be again put through their 
bath, from five to seven times. 

Of the machines for inserting or attach- 
ing the rubbers, of sharpening the pencils 
or cutting away the superfluous wood 
from around the rubbers, of the making 
of the nickel holders and of a hundred 
other things we can only speak in general 
terms. Not a newspaper article, but a 
hook and a large one, would be needed to 
describe the entire process. It must 
suffice to say that the company not only 
makes all its parts on its own premises, 
but makes all its machinery and the ma- 
chinery to make the machinery. The pro- 
cess of making the rubbers, for instance, 
is very interesting, and it may be added 
that its department is the only one in the 
entire plant which does not smell good. 

The imprints on the cheaper grades of 
pencils are made with dies and presses 
and common or bronze inks, the feeding 
being automatic. For the costlier grades 
gold leaf is used, laid by hand, and 
stamped with hot dies, each pencil fed to 
the machine by hand and the superfluous 
Jeaf removed by hand, much as a costly 
sign would be made. Employment in the 
gold room at the factory is looked upon as 
a promotion, and only the brightest and 
moet tructed girls work there. This. by 
the way, is the one closet which the Blue- 
ber-d Dixon forbids the Fatima public to 
er‘er. The company allows the girls in 
this room a liberal supply of material for 
their work, and if they can cut the gold 
to better advantage than the schedule 
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calls for, it goes to their credit, many of 
the employees auding tO 
tneir incomes in this way. 

processes of iaveiing, counting, 
packing, etc., are of greac interes., bur 
canno. be dwelt upon. ‘i’nere are 
sands of specaal wies for corporations, 
firms and inudividuais all over the worid, 
and of course the Dixon company’s own 
variety is very large. Of one, speciai 
mention should be made. At the out- 
break of the Spanish war, George H. Reed, 
who has charge of the educational de- 
partment, devised a patrigtic looking die 
and named it the “Uncie Sam.” ‘Ten 
gross of pencils was thought a sufficient 
quantity to make at first, but since then 
about 160,000 gross have been sold. in 
the packing department perhaps one 
thing sheculd be mentioned; this is the 
patent package whereby twelve pencils 
are placed each in a groove around an 
oval piece of wood and tied with a smail 
stout cord. The package is much more 
attractive than the ordinary round bundle 
and eight of the twelve pencils can be re- 
moved without disturbing the rest. 


‘The factory has occupied its present lo- 
cation since Joseph Dixon, the Marble- 
head Yankee, established it there in 1847, 
twenty years after he had begun the busi- 
ness and-the manufacture of pencils in 
Salem. The building in which he started 
in business in Jersey City is still in use, 
though incorporated in another and larger 
structure. Theoriginal building was two 
stories high with a ground area of about 
fifty square feet. To-day there are nine 
buildings, with an aggregate floor space of 
about four acres. Two dynamos of 150 
horse power each are being driven so 
close to their capacity that a third of 250 
horse power is to be added, and an addi- 
tion to the engine house is now being 
built for the purpose. An artesian well 
1,200 feet deep furnishes a never-failing 
supply of water, which is brought to the 
surface by artificial air pressure from 
above. Small dynamos are scattered all 
over the immense plant, there being 
scarcely a bit of shafting or belting in the 
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place, power being applied direct. This 
is more in the nature of safety for the 
employes than of economy for the com- 
pany. The company has iis own printing 
office, and the exquisite cut and color 
work in the literature it sends out, judged 
simply from a mechanical standpoiut, has 
no superior. Paper boxes are the only 
thing which the company uses and does 
not make, but even this department is 
separate in name rather than in fact, as 
the shop where the boxes are made is 1un 
practically for the Dixon company alone. 
There are about 800 employes at the Jer- 
sey City factory, and about 1,200 all told 
in the factory, the mines and the forest 
and sawmills. 


Of Joseph Dixon, the man whose genius 
is the foundation on which this magnifi- 
cent super-structure rests, too little is 
known, for with all his accomplishments 
he was not a success as a business man. 
He was lacking in the power of organiza- 
tion and of availing himself of the assist- 
ance of men of less mental caliber, there- 
by saving his own energies and time for 
“high thinking.” What he did he did by 
himself almost behind closed doors, but 
he “touched almost everything and 
touched nothing he did not adorn.” 
Searcely a man has left a greater impress 
on the past century in mechanics, the arts 
and sciences, and yet his personality has 
almost passed from gight. 

Joseph Dixon was born in Marblehead, 
Mass.. in 1799, and was a universal ge- 
nius, one who delved deep in a hundred 
directions and evolved the most astonish- 
ing, revolutionary and valuable results. 
His strongest traits were originality and 
unconventionality,and he neither worked, 
thought or talked as other men Al- 
though he received at school only the or- 
dinary country school education of the 
day, he was to the end of his life a pro- 
found student and thinker. He first es- 
tablished his graphite works at Salem, 
Mass, in 1827, making crucibles, pencils, 
and other graphite products. From 
Salem he removed to New Bedford, later 
to Taunton, and in 1847 to the present site 
of the works at Jersey City, N. J. He 
imported graphite from Ceylon as early 
as 1829, and was the first man in the 
country so to do. 

A record of his achievements outside 
the graphite field would, were it not 
authenticated, almost pass belief, for the 
machines and processes he invented or 
discovered were not toys or of ephemeral 
value, but are in constant use to-day. He 
invenied a machine for cutting files, was 
printer, wood engraver, and lithographer, 
and was the author of photo-lithography 
and of the process of transferring draw- 
ings or printed matter to lithographic 
stones; was an expert optician and photog- 
rapher, and was the first man to take a 
portrait with a camera. He designed the 
first locomotive with a double crank, in 
which he was a generation or so ahead of 
the age, which finally caught up with him 
and adopted his invention as indispens- 
able. He invented and patented the pro- 
cess of priniing bank bills in colors, which 
has been the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of counterfeiting. The govern- 
ment ignored his patent and made use of 
the process until the patent expired, when 
one of more “business acumen” than Jo- 
seph Dixon patented the process in his 
own name and made a fortune from gZov- 
ernment royalties. Mr. Dixon invented a 
machine for printing cal‘coes in colors, 
the vital principle of which is in use to- 
day. He was a good musician, and drew 
plans for and caused to be built the first 
orchestrion, which was a success certainly 


from a mechanical standpoint. He was 
one of the most expert chemists of the 
day, and yet could delegate his knowledge 
or the power to make use of his experi- 
ments to no one; and keeping no record 
of quantities, etc., could himself hardly 
tell how he arrived at results. 

He dipped deeply into religious sub- 
jects, was in early days a devoted Metho- 
dist, and to the end of his life more or 
less of a preacher. In jater days, after 
his retirement from active business life, 
he gave Sunday afternoon talks in a hall 
fitted up at his residence. He had good 
and thoughtful audiences, for he always 
har-something new to say and said it in 
an original way. His early days were 
those of financial struggles, but the last 
fifteen or twenty years of his life were 
passed in ease, and the enjoyment of an 
ample income. He was a man of dis- 
tinguished appearance, tall, spare, dressed 
in sombre black with old-fashioned linen, 
locked every inch the scholar and gentle- 
man that he was, and enjoyed the respect 
ad all who knew him, and he was the best- 

nown man in the city of his ad on. 
He died in Jersey City in 1869. rer 

Of the men who have supplemented the 
scientific attainments of Joseph Dixon 
with business ability of the highest de- 
gree, placing the company in a financial 
position impregnable, and introducing the 
wares to every known corner of the world 
a word should be said. 

The president of the corporation is E. 
F. C. Young, president or director in 
somthing like a score of manufacturing 
or banking institutions; clear-sighted, 
clear-headed and a tower of strength. 
Everything he does must be executed with 
a certain degree of excellence. He is ar- 
tistic as well as mathematical in his cal- 
culations and.things come out as he 
thinks they will. He is full of push and 
energy and cannot be limited to a smal] 
area of business. He sees possibilities 
where another would not, and is a re- 
sourceful, versatile man. 

The active, energetic, thoroughly cap- 
able manager of the concern, the vice- 
president and treasurer,is John A. Walker, 
who came to the company as its first 
secretary in 1868, who has been general 
manager since 1881, and vice-president 
and treasurer as well as Manager since 
1892, and to whom more than to all other 
men combined, the business success of 
the concern is due. For the extension 
and growth of the pencil department he 
is entirely responsible. The records show 
that Mr. Walker was born in 1837, but no 
man bears his sixty-six years more 
lightly. His life has been one of the 
most tremendous activity, and he turns 
off an amount of work that would stagger 
most men because he possesses one at- 
tribute which Joseph Dixon (whose close 
friend he was) lacked: the power of using 
the services of other men and of not 
wasting his own time on small things. 
There are brave fighters who yet cannot 
command companies, and men who can 
command regiments or brigades under ex- 
plicit orders, who yet cannot direct the 
movements of armies. Mr. Walker is the 
general, who, with his glacs takes in the 
whole situation and intelligently directs 
the many divisions, at the same time that 
the minor details do not escape his atten- 
tion. Outside the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company he is one of the governors of 
the Union League Club of New York, is 
interested in clubs and gocieties and 
movements in Jersey City looking to the 
betterment of the condition of the citizens 
generally, was the president for several 
years of the board of education. With 
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his business accomplishments he has a 
ready and facile pen, and could take to- 
day a high place in the literary world 
should he choose to bend his energies in 
chat direction. 

The secretary of the corporation, the 
editor of the paper it publishes and of the 
many and costly booklets it issues, is 
George E. Long, who has been identified 
with the company for more than thirty 
years and who is second im years of ser- 
vice only to Mr. Walker. Heis a Connecti- 
cut Yankee, who began his business life 
as a clerk in a country store. He is a 
man of intense alertness mentally, ver- 
satile, of great executive ability, but kind 
and diplomatic rather than dogmatic. 
He has the power of far-sightedness and 
makes up his mind while other men are 
considering; and his judgments are cor- 
rect. 

Fritz Englebrecht, superintendent of 
the lead making, graphite brush and 
graphite resistance department, came to 
the company a poor boy, and by sheer 
merit has won one of the highest and 
most responsible positions in its gift. 
Quiet, almost phlegmatic, he has, never- 
theless, a wonderful capacity for work 
and for directing the work of others. He 
is never “rattled,” never seems to hurry, 
and the details of his work are never 
mixed in his head. He has charge, not 
only of the lead making but of the instal- 
lation of the machinery, in his depart- 
ment, and some of the heaviest of the 
machinery was built under his supervi- 
sion, and on lines of which he was the in- 
ventor. 

John A. Tracy, superintendent of the 
pencil factory, like his chief, Mr. Walker, 
has been identified with practical educa- 
tional work and is an ex-member of the 
board of education of Jersey City. His 
education along other. lines has been as 
Practical as that taught theoretically by 
the immortal Wackford Squeers, for he 
not only knows his lesson out of the book 
but can go and do it. He is a forceful, 
competent .officer, a fine mechanic, and a 
fecund inventor as well. 

The man who comes most closely in 
fouch with educational people, with whom 
he has a wide acquaintance, is George H. 
Reed of the Educational department, 
whose catchy “ads” are worth reading not 
only for what they have to say, but for 
the way in which it is said. Mr. Reed is 
also a Yankee, and was born in Kingston, 


Plymouth county, Mass. He has been 
with the Dixon company about eight years 
and before that was with Lee & Shepard, 
Thompson, Brown & Company, and the 
Edueational Publishing Company, all of 
Boston. He is known all over the coun- 
try, and has been prominent at many edu- 
cational conventions. He is genial and 
companionable, well informed and well 
liked, and just the man to spread the gos- 
pel of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany. 
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VARIETIES. 
“What ared beard you have! 
does that happen?” 
“Well, you see, it is very wiry, and 
“when I wash my face it rusts.”—Cornell 
Widow. 


How 


Jimmy—‘“Does your mother tell your 
father when you do something bad?” 

Johnny—“Yes; but it isn’t to please 
him; it’s only because there’s no one else 
around to tell it to.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 
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An 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


By H. W. CONN, Ph. D. 
Professor of Biology in Wesleyan University 


Illustrated 


60 Cents 


The Author. Dr. Conn has no superior in this country as an authority in 


physiology, and a teacher of the subject. 


He is closely in 


touch with the latest discoveries and investigations. 


Its Practical Value. The book is especially helpful in every-day matters. It 


gives effective instruction in matters of hygiene, in the 


care of the skin, habits of eating, the relative value of 


foods, how to act in cases of emergency, etc. 


Its Interest. The text is clear and definite, easily intelligible to young readers, 


and interesting to read. 
but not too technical. 


As a Text-Book. 


It is always accurate and up-to-date, 


It is a book the pupils will enjoy. 


The illustrations are exceptionally clear and instructive. 
The thought and review questions and the glossary of 


technical terms provide all desirable equipment for the 


classroom. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


UP TO DATE 


FITTED FOR 
ACCESSORIES 


| NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


Moderate Price 


Write for 
Particulars 


“Dept. Four” 


McINTOSH 


CHICAGO 


On 


b 


Washington’s 
Birthday 


we want every teacher to place in the school. 
rooms our great American Art Series compris- 
ing the Return of the Mayflower, Signing the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware, and three other beautiful his- 
torical American Works of Art. All in colors and 
all 16x 20 inches in size. They are instructive 
and decorative and ideal for the schoolroom or 
home. We are making a remarkable combina- 
tion offer of the six for 50 cents. Send in your 
order at once for the six, and use them with your 
birthday exercises 


INTERNATIONAL ART CO., 
Box 7, St. Charles, Illinois. 


Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25. 
For College, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Vadas Vacation Tour 


JULY and AUGUST 


IN EUROPE 


Address Mrs. E. G. VADAS, 
303 Alexander Street, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Special Day Exercises. 


Price, 25 cents. 
Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


154 pages. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Dril!) 
ARBOR DAY 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


STATE DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
- [m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you al! the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT+ LINE 
(Yel owstone Nationa! Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by al! luvers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G.p& LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 


Send for sample copy. 
110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


DEWEY & 60., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, according 


Your Theme 


—if you are betes 3 or speaking on any educational 
sublject—is probably treated by an experi in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card- index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject a: d we can name and turnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscriptiun price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


to pay-days. Correspondence invited. cow 


J 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe: New Edition, with plans 
of castie and map of Ivanhoe land. 

A Guide to English Syntax: A study of the syn- 
tactic relations ere in prose text, but not 
often stated in schoo! grammar, 

The Creative Art of Fiction: An important aid 
in teaching fiction through its suggestive dis- 
cussion of narrative art, plot structure, etc. 

The Study of Idylls_of the King: Keferences, 
topics for study, etc. 

The Study of Romola: A guide for a year’s study 
of the historical novel and the period of the 
renaissance. 

The Study of Henry Esmond: Arianged forthe 
study of historical fiction. 

Single copies, 50 cents. Special price for classes. 

Send for full list of Stud y-Guides to 

enw H. A. Davipson. Albany, N. Y. 


UNIVER STIEY 
P UBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


v New York. v 


27-29 West 234 St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 


Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


{TEIN PITMANIC SHORTHAND isa rey- 
elation of simplicity. Greater speed. Easily 
read. Manual (191 pp.) contains complete key. 
Special price, 6%c. until March 81, with privilege 
otreturning book unused and ettin money back. 
F. J. STEIN. 31st & Cumberland Sts., hiladelphia. 


Cur Specialty : Cc LASS Pi NS| 
A¥ High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 


trated catalogue of designs, 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
a double force. Hold attentionand make an 


impression not possible to oral instruction. 
Every modern school should have a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for all 
branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
e 49 Nassau St., New York. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai, 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLF, BOSTON, MASS, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced srx 

monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 


W BES corr sponding with ouradvertierss, 
please mention this journal. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before yout orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all i's forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


- NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

; for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

* the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boyvgn, A.M. 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jorw Prine ns! 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Sea to the JOURNAL can 


29-A Beacon Boston, Mass. 
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